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PEAT LANDS SUITABLE FOR LIVE 
STOCK FARMING, 
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COST OF SPRING PIGS, 
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diana in 1920 cost 
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SHIP MULES CO-OPERATIVELY. 

Live stock shipping associations in Call- 
away county, Missouri, are marketing 
horses and mules codperatively. The Me- 
Credie association recently shipped a car 
made up of thirteen horses and eight 
mules. One consignor received $142.50 for 
a mule for which he had been offered but 
$75 at home It cost him $9 to ship the 
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MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
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ratt Horse Future Looks Brighter 
_ K — 
— farmers last year raised about one-third By CARL N. KENNEDY “The corn belt is naturally a place where there 

f 1 colts to replace the normal loss of horses should be a great reservoir of horse and mule pro- 
b and accident on the farms. This estimate therefore expect relatively strong and increasing duction,” states Wayne Dinsmore of the Horse So 
dos t include any sold or otherwise disposed of. prices in the horse business for the next period of ciety of America. “It is the section where coarse 

The facts come from the survey conducted by eight to eleven years. grains are raised in abundance Farmers of this 
th is Agricultural Association in which they There is no doubt but motor vehicles of various section should not only plan on supplying horses 
covered forty-three counties and found only one kinds have had considerable influence on the horse and mules for their own needs, but also for commer- 
eS at was producing enough horses to replen- business. It has been felt in an unusual manner cial uses in cities and towns and in farming sections 
ish their own stock. Not a single county was where it is not practical to supply their own 
prod g any surplus for market purposes. —_ needs.” 

The first complete results of the 1920 census The breeders of the country are usually closer 
relat to live stock in the corn belt comes from in touch with the trend of public opinion and 
low i Missouri. The number of horses in practice than any other class of men. With this 
low not decreased as much as in some idea in mind we wanted to find whether or not 
other tes, there being 95.6 per cent as many people as a whole were generally awake to the 
hors¢ n 1910. The percentage of colts raised fact that we were facing a scarcity in horses. 
in 19% ows a situation similar to Illinois We wrote to a large number asking the follow- 

1 tuation in Missouri is somewhat similar ing questions Are there more stallions being 
to low They have at the present time 87.4 per sold now than a year ago? Do you expect any 
cent as many horses as they had in 1910. At increase or decrease in number of mares bred 
the rate of production followed in 1920 it will this year? What indications do you have that 
take 16.4 years for them to replace the horse people are realizing that we are facing a short- 
stoc} vy on the farms, or about twice as long age of good horses? Are tarmers considering the 
as the average horse will give service. fact that lower feed costs mean lower horse 

The mule situation is somewhat different as power costs? Will lower feed costs have any 
they have increased the production of mules in influence on demand for horses this year? 

Miss during the last ten-year period about 20 In response to the first question as to the 
per cent. This is largely because mules have number of stallions being sold, we received a va- 
been more profitable than horses. However, the riety of replies with a few stating that more 
increase in number of mules is not nearly enough were being sold, while the majority answered 
to offset the decrease in horses, so that the that there was good inquiry for-horses but few 
total of the two added together would show a de- sales made, indicating that not as many were be- 
crea {f 5 per cent in total number. If both ing sold as a year ago. The replies secured in- 
are added together it will take almost eleven dicate that money conditions have made buying 
years to replace the horse and mule stock at the The shortage of pure bred stallions is helping to keep the yearly rather difficult and that the average man was 
present rate of production. Even counting in the rate of production in farm horses far below normal. still feeling a little dubious relative to the fu- 
© mules, Missouri is not producing enough work ture demand for the stallions 
siock to replenish her own needs. during the past five years because of the fact that In regard to the second question as to the in- 

These figures illustrate the old saying, “The man it came at a time when the horse market was on a crease or decrease in the number of mares bred this 
who goes in and out of a certain line of business, normal downhill trend. Likewise the uphill trend of year, practically everyone indicated that there 
is in when he should be out, and out when he should the market may be influenced by the motor compe- would be an increase, the average running between 
be in.” tition. This will be influenced greatly by feed, steel, 20 to 40 per cent above that of 1920. Many called 

There are two fundamental factors that should lebor and many contributing factors. particular attention to the fact that there would 
encourage horse breeding at the present time. The The factor which is of much greater importance be a large increase provided stallions were availa- 
nost important has just been illustrated, namely, to the horse industry than feed or motor competi- ble. Ellis McFarland, secretary of the Percheron 
that production has not been keeping up: with the tion is that of supply as compared to demand. Fig- Society of America, made the following interesting 
need of stock for replenishment. The second im- ures which have been collected by the United comment: ‘We are receiving a great many letters 
portant point is that the present price of feed re- States Department of Agriculture tend to show that complaining that mares can not be bred because 
duces materially the cost of upkeep. between one and two per cent of the draft horses on there is no stallion in the community. Some are 

A study of these two factors shows that they are the farms have been displaced by tractors. In com- making a very earnest appeal to us to have a good 
somewhat closely related but still in a large way dis- mercial lines the displacement by motor has been draft stallion brought into their community to stand 
tinct from each other. The factor of reproduction estimated by various people at about one-third. for public service.” 
is more important than feed costs as it influences Abcut ten per cent of the horses in the country are In regard to the third question as to whether or 
over a longer period of time and is not so fluctuat- in the cities. Therefore the most important matter not people are realizing that they are facing a short- 

—_ Ing in its character. This was illustrated in an ar- to consider relates to the normal trend of supply or age of good horses, we received an interesting array 
ticle in Wallaces’ Farmer in April, 1920. Under av- breeding on the farms for replacement purposes. of statements which showed a gradual awakening on 
erage conditions it takes eight to eleven years for In Champaign county, Illinois, the survey recently the part of the people as compared to a year ago. 

rs conditions in the horse business to react from one completed shows that this spring there will be one The different statements of breeders show this in- 
ble — ; to the other. In other words, that seems colt to break for each two farms. Next spring, 1922, terest on the part of the people as follows “In- 
as +. me ) at the length of time that it takes to get there will be one for each two and one half farms. quiries for stallions.” ‘Auctioneers’ figures show 
« - gh of the business. Our last serious depres- In 1923 there will be one for each four farms, This that the average man does not realize the situation.” 
ion In the horse business, prior to the present one, is no doubt representative of the majority of farms “Farmers buying colts at better prices.” ‘Everyone 
pt. =~ about 1896. Then we had a gradual rise in in the corn belt and it means that in the next few is beginning to talk horse.” ‘Average prices of 
ed prices until 1907, when horses continued at a rela- years as replacement stock is more badly needed horses as compared to that of other live stock.” 
nd tively high level for six or seven years, with a grad- many will probably wish that they had been in when “The city user of horses beginning to buy.” “Farm- 

ual decrease in price until 1919 and 1920. We can _ they were out. ers studying horse power (Continued on page 13) 
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Tariff on Farm Products 
VV HEN President Wilson vetoed the emer- 


gency tariff bill on farm products en- 
acted by the last of thie 


he rs who voted for it We 1] satisfied: 
they had 


vetoed. 


congress mem- 


many 
were very 
in fact, many voted for it because 


reasonable assurance that it would be 


But there has been a change in sentiment 
on this matter during the past three weeks. 
It was announced in Washington last week 
that after considering the matter at length 


President 


and 


with his cabinet Harding held con- 


ferences with senate house leaders and 


that as a result of these conferences it has been 
agreed that the first 
gress which meets April 11 will be the prompt 
tariff 
will give the farmers of the country some pro 


tection against the unusual competition from 


business of the new con- 


enactment of .an emergency law which 


the farmers of other countries where land and 
labor are much cheap r. 

This protection will come none too soon, It 
should have been piven SIX months ago when 
the danger became evident to everyone famil- 
iar with agricultural and business conditions, 
Take wool as an illustration. We now have on 
hand enough wool to last us for a year and a 
half to two years, and another clip soon to be 
made. In the face of this we have imported 
sixty million pounds in the last two months and 
there is said to be one hundred million pounds 
on the water he aded this Why? Be 
cause the United States is the only country 
that 


can sell to us at some price and they need the 


way. 


has money and credit. Foreign nations 


money. So the dealers in wool are buying and 
storing, thus adding to our surplus and getting 
in shape to keep down the price for years to 
come, 

Our markets are being flooded with farm 
products of all kinds. The Danes and Scandi- 
navians have just formed 
with headquarters in New York and are bring- 
Vegetable 
oils are coming in to compete with lard, cot- 
Meats 


hides are coming in to depress the prices of 


a large company 
ing in millions of pounds of butter. 


tonseed oil and dairy products. and 
our live stock. 

The result of it all is that the producers all 
over the country are in the dumps because of 
the difficulty of exporting their surplus and 
of being compelled to compete with the sur- 
plus from other countries. 

At the beginning the senators and repre- 
sentatives from the industrial districts 
very well satisfied with the prospect of scan- 
dalously cheap food stuffs. But slowly they 
are coming to see that the reduced purchasing 
power of the producers, due to the ruinously 
low prices of their products, is bound to have 
a most serious effect on business and industry 
of all kinds. They are beginning to under- 


were 


——— - — r 


stand that these low prices are likely to reduce 
production to a point which will result in very 
high prices because of scarcity. There seems 
to be a fair chance, therefore, that the desire of 
the administration for the prompt enactment 
of an emergency tariff on farm products will 
be endorsed by congress and that a law will be 
enacted promptly. 

It is understood that immediately after the 
enactment of an emergency tariff congress will 
take up the revision of our revenue laws, and 
then the matter of a permanent tariff law. 


Live Stock Statistics 


"T°HE reason why we have such violent ups 


and downs in price s of live stock is that our 


live stock production and marketing have not 
adjusted to the the 


Kither we produce too much and must take an 


been needs of consumer. 


unre asonabl y low price, or Wwe produc too lit- 
| 


tle and the consumer must pay an unreason- 


ably high price. The high prices stimulate 
production, and we overdo it until resulting 


low prices decrease production. 


And sO Wwe 
after ? 


vo, One another of feast and 


Y 
amine, 


One 


more nearly adjusted to consumption is that 


pe riod 


reason why production has not been 
live stock producers have never had thoroly 
reliable 
of live stock being produced or as to the prob- 
able Neither have they been able to 
measure competition from foreign countries. 
One of the most important tasks for the 
Farm Bureau Federation is to help work out 
some plan that will 


information either as to the numbers 


de mand, 


give us more reliable sta- 


tistics as to live stock production both at home 


conditions which in- 


The 


not gather this information thru its own or- 


and abroad, and as to 


fluence consumption, Farm Bureau can 


ganization. In some states quarterly surveys 
are being made of the live stock on hand, but 
so far the statistics resulting from these sur- 
. The 
Farm Bureaus would do better to work with the 
state 


‘ Xpe rence at 


veys do not promise very much. state 
and government officials who have had 
of work. This would 
reliable statistics and the 


this sort 
result in 


more Ssav- 
ing of considerable money. 
In some states the assessors make a return 


on the numbers of live stock on each farm the 


first of each year. But these figures have not 
deal of the 
work has not been systematized and the re- 
tabulated 
If the township assessor’s returns, 
to the 


should be sent direct to a thoroly competent 


been of a great value, because 


ports are not and made public 


promptly. 
instead of being sent county office, 
state agency directed by men who have had ex- 
this 


out 


perience in sort of work, we would get 
of them. If these yearly re- 
assessors should be reinforced 


state 
wide, but a sufficient number in each county to 


much more 
turns from the 
by quarterly surveys, not necessarily 
indicate with reasonable accuracy the trend of 
production, we would do very well for a time 
at least. 

The Farm Bureau organizations in the corn 
belt states are now sufficiently well organ- 
ized to enable them to be of great help in this 
work. One thing seems reasonably clear: that 
they should work with the state and national 
agencies, instead of trying to do the whole 
business themselves. 


Break in Railroad Rates 

R AILROADS in the range country have put 
back the freight rates on cattle moving 
north and south in the range country to the 
figures of last summer. This is the result of 
the efforts of western stockmen who presented 
the matter to the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission in Washington recently. 
These reduced rates will permit a more free 
movement of range cattle, and may be of an 

indirect benefit to the corn belt. 
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Who Pays the Taxes? 


SOME of our Iowa legislators are permitting 
g 


themselves to become badly befogged jy 


their handling of the taxation problem. ‘They 
have voted down an amusement tax, have re. 
fused to increase corporation taxes and |aye 
so amended the direct inheritance tax as to ye. 
duce its revenue producing powers, 

Against each of these measure there were 
presented arguments which probably had some 


weight. The important thing to keep in mind, 


however, is that the state must have revcnue, 
If it does not come from one source, it ust 
come from another. 

If we keep down inheritance taxes, if we 


bar amusement taxes, if we refuse to 1 


77 
@ 


corporation taxes, where is the money going 
to come from? 

It must come from a tax on general prop- 
erty. And a large part of that tax on gen- 
cral property, the owners of the 35,000,000 
acres of farm land in Iowa must supply. 

We hope that it is not the intention of the 
tax burden of 
the farmer. They undoubtedly know that pres- 


Iowa legislators to add to the 


ent prices of farm products are making condi- 
tions hard enough without any increase of tax- 
ation. ‘They know that the farmer is al cady 
carrying his full share of the expenses of the 
state gove rnment. 

Yet the farm land owner will get the brunt 
of a tax increase unless the legislators vork 
out some method of obtaining revenue Trom 
other sources. Defeat of new methods of rais- 
ing funds means inevitably a heavy reliance on 
the old and too familiar one of a general prop- 
erty tax. Farmers of Iowa 


rightly expect 


a constructive taxation policy from the legisla- 
ture and especially from those assemb|yimen 


from farming districts. 
Silesia and Prosperity 

REVIVAL of prosperity in the United States 

depends more than any other one thing 
upon Germany agreeing promptly to fair in 
demnity terms and getting down to work.  Ger- 
many’s ability to pay the $23,000,000,000. in- 
which the 
largely on her possession of Silesian iron and 
coal, It 
that 


mans 


demnity allies require depends 
seemed very encouraging, therefore, 
at the plebiscite on March 20 the Ger- 
should outvote the Poles two to one 
That apparently meant that the Germans by 
retaining control of Silesian iron and _ coal 
would be in position to pay the indemnity. It 
that to be 


split into a Polish part and a German _ part 


now appears, however, Silesia is 


and that the boundary will be very unsatis- 
factory to both Poles and Germans. The 
Germans will control the richest industrial see- 


tions and on the whole the European outlook 
is therefore more favorable than it two 
weeks ago. 


Was 





Pork Export Situation Improved 


“HE exportation of American hog products 
to Great Britain has been greatly hand 
capped during the past year by the arbitrary 
This con 
trol is now being relaxed, and Chicago packers 
report that it will soon be possible to export 
hog products to Great Britain on a more fa 
vorable basis than at any time during th: past 
year or two. The British government during 
the past year or two has maintained prices of 
pork products at such an abnormally high level 
that consumption was discouraged. Now that 
British prices of pork products are to be al- 
lowed to fall in line with American prices !t 8 
expected that the British public will eat more 
pork products than during the past year and 
that the American farmer, the American pack 
er, and the British consumer will be benefited 
thereby. 


control of the British government. 
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Packers’ Strike Settlement 
“HE settlement of the dispute between the 
packers and the workmen in the packing 
houses at Chicago is a most happy solution of 
what threatened to develop into a bad situa- 
Representatives of both packers and em- 


ton. 

ployes went to Washington last Monday at the 
invitation of Secretary of Labor Davis. They 
pres! ited their views to Secretary Davis and 
Secretaries Hoover and Wallace whom he had 


asked to sit with him. Following the formal 
yresentation of the case, consultations were 
held with both sides and as a result an agree- 
ment was reached by which the employes accept 
the wage reductions which were put into effect 
by the packers last week. The reductions are 
not large, being about 15 per cent on hour 
labor and 1215 per cent on piece work. The 
pack rs in turn agreed that the arbitration 
agreement, with Judge Alschuler, of Chicago, 
as arbitrator, would continue in effect until 
September 15 next. Such matters as hours 
of work, overtime, working conditions, etc., will 
come under this arbitration agreement. 

The packers have announced their intention 
of working out as rapidly as possible shop con- 
ferences. or councils with their respective em- 
ployes with a view of averting serious conflicts 
in the future. 

The stockmen of the country had a very di- 
rect interest in this matter. A strike in the 
packing houses at Chicago would have imposed 
heavy additional losses on all who have stock 
tomarket. The outcome of the whole affair is 
very happy. President Harding received the 
representatives of all parties to the contro- 
versy and expressed his appreciation of their 
efforts to arrive at a peaceful solution. 

The Rise and Fall of Corn Belt 
Farm Land 


THE following table illustrates with a fair 
degree of accuracy the rise and fall in 
farm land during the past five years: 
VALUE OF FARM LAND PER ACRE WITH 
IMPROVEMENTS. 





Iowa. Tl. Ind. Mo. Neb. 
5 $189 $130 $105 $125 
204 145 107 135 
130 98 65 76 





On a percentage basis the 1921 values are 
over the 1916 values by 53 per cent in Iowa, 
45 per cent in Illinois, 83 per cent in Indiana, 
61 per cent in Missouri and 65 per cent in 
Nebraska. Iowa happens to have the best land 
of any state in the Union, but on a percentage 
basis her land has not advanced as much as 
the wheat land of Nebraska and Missouri. 

During the past year corn belt farm land 
has fallen 8 per cent on the average. For some 
reason, farm land has held 
nearly up to its 1920 values than is the case 
elsewhere in the corn belt. In the cotton south 
the decline during the past year has ranged 
from 15 to 30 per cent, 

We feel that the governments of the world. 
after much muddy thinking, will find it ad- 
Yantagcous to bring about a price level at least 


Missouri more 


0 per cent above pre-war normal. ‘This would 
Mean that farm land values at 1921 levels are 
not far out of the way. 





The Crop Contract 


FARMERS who read of the provisions in the 

plan of the Committee of Seventeen for a 
rop contract pledging the farmer to sell his 
grain thru the association for a period of five 
years are already asking what effect this will 
have on the custom on many farms of selling 
‘certain percentage of the crop to local feed- 


‘ts. If this practice is to be barred, writes 
ne Nebraska man, the grain marketing plan 


will not ret 


get a very warm welcome in his see- 


tion. 
While the exact form of the contract has 
hot been drawn up, members of the Committee 


of Seventeen assure us that provision will be 





made for grain sold for local consumption. 
It is the aim of the sales association to control 
only that grain which leaves the home station 
to pass thru the usual commercial channels to 
market. 

The alfalfa people in California had a some- 
what similar question to settle when they or- 
ganized. Many alfalfa growers sold hay to 
cattle men in the neighborhood and were un- 
willing to give up this privilege. Accordingly 
the final contract was made to provide that al- 
falfa could be sold for local consumption, with 
certain restrictions, and that the association 
would only assume control over that portion 
of the crop which was to be sent to the larger 
markets. The indications are that the contract 
provisions for the grain growers will be even 
more liberal in permitting the same privileges 
in selling for local consumption that the 
farmer has always enjoyed. 

April vs. June Corn Prices 
AN IOWA correspondent writes: 

I wish to buy some corn of a neighbor but 
he wants to sell it on the basis of the June price. 
How much higher ordinarily is the June price than 
the April price? At what time of the year is corn 
generally the highest? 

The pre-war normal price for corn on Iowa 
farms in April was about 56 cents, as com- 
pared with 61 cents in June. Three and one- 
half to 4 cents of this 5-cent advance was nec- 
essary to compensate for the normal shrink- 
age which is ordinarily very heavy during 
April, May and early June. Judging from the 
prices offered by the Chicago Board of Trade 
for cash corn, for May futures and for July 
futures, we would not expect this year an ad- 
vance of more than 5 cents a bushel in the farm 
price of Iowa corn between April and June. 
Of course the Board of Trade speculators are 
oftentimes mistaken in their judgment and it 
may be that the bulk of the farmers are right 
in anticipating a considerable rise in corn 
prices early this summer. One good reason 
why there may not be any very rapid rise in 
corn prices early this summer is the fact that 
the farmers of the United States have over 
five hundred million bushels more corn in re- 
serve on their farms this spring than custom- 
arily. Perhaps three hundred million of these 
surplus bushels are held by farmers who are 
well fixed financially and are prepared to hold 
a year or even two years if necessary in order 
to get a fair price. Unfortunately, however, 
there are at least a hundred million bushels in 
the hands of farmers who are willing to let go 
at a rather slight advance. It may be there- 
fore that corn prices on Iowa farms will only 
advance 3 or 4 cents a bushel from April to 
June, or barely enough to compensate for the 
shrinkage. 

The highest corn prices of the year are cus- 
tomarily reached in August. The pre-war 
normal August price on Iowa farms was about 
63.5 cents, as compared with 61 cents in June 
and 49 cents the preceding December. Of this 
14.5 cent rise in corn prices between Decem- 
ber and August it customarily took 9 or 10 
cents to cover the shrinkage and 4 or 5 cents to 
cover interest and storage charges. 


Russia and the Wheat Market 

T IS almost certain that 
considerable wheat available for the world 
trade within the next year or two. In fact, ¢ 
recent visitor to Russia who is well posted on 
the grain trade says that Russia this very year 
will have a slight surplus. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that Premier Lloyd 
George announced last week that all British 
trade restrictions with Russia have been re- 
moved. As Russia gets back in the game it 
would seem inevitable that wheat prices should 
suffer even more seriously than corn prices. 
The wheat producers of Kansas, the Dakotas 
and Minnesota are going to face extremely 
fierce competition beginning with about 1925. 


Russia will have 


1921 Corn Yield Contest 


LL Iowa farmers who think that they have 
an unusually high yielding strain of corn 
or who fear that they may have a low yielding 
strain of corn should enter at once in the 1921 
corn yield contest. Entries close on April 10 
and it is important, therefore, to write at once 
to Joe Robinson, secretary of the lowa Corn 
Growers’ Association at Ames, requesting the 
circular giving full information concerning the 
1921 yield contest. The only expense or bother 
involved in this contest is the sending of eight- 
een pounds of seed early in April to Ames, to- 
gether with a check for $10. The Corn Grow- 
ers’ Association then sees to it that your corn 
is properly tried out for yielding power as 
compared with other strains of corn growing 
side by side with it. The test is so thoroly 
made that it really costs about $20 for each 
sample entered, the state furnishing the extra 
$10 needed. 

Corn belt farmers outside of Lowa who think 
that they have an especially high yielding corn 
can enter this year if they wish, but they have 
to pay an entry fee of $40. 

The results of a single year are not alto- 
gether conclusive. In fact, it will take four or 
five years to determine beyond any question 
the genuinely high yielding strains of corn for 
the different Iowa. We believe, 
however, that there is scarcely a farmer in 
Iowa whom it will not pay to enter his corn 


sections of 


year after year for five years in an effort to 
discover whether or not his corn really is as 
high a yielder as he should have. Of course, 
the men who place toward the top several vears 
in succession will have an unusually good sale 
for their seed corn. Really high yielding seed 
corn is cheap at $20 a bushel. The trouble is 
that it has been impossible to know just who 
did have genuinely high yielding seed corn. 
The Iowa corn yield contest will eventually 
solve the puzzle. 


The Cattle Outlook 


AN IOWA correspondent writes: 

“T have a load of 900-pound steers that 
IT have just put on a full feed of corn, and that 
I intend to market about the middle of June. 
If they sell for “Aas much as 8 cents a pound at 
that time, I will be getting paid for my corn at 
the rate of about 50 cents a bushel. What do 
you think of the outlook for the June cattle 
market?” 

Before the war, 1,100-pound fat cattle in 
June sold for about $7.50 a hundred, as com- 
pared with the normal February price of about 
$6.80 a hundred. At the present time, 1,100- 
pound fat cattle are bringing about 30 per 
If they bring 
only 10 per cent above the pre-war normal next 
June they will be selling for a little better 
than $8 a hundred. The demand for the high- 
er grades of beef is still rather weak, but this 


cent above the pre-war normal. 


is counterbalanced to a considerable extent by 
the fact that there are only about two-thirds as 
many cattle on feed this year as a year ago, 
While we do not anticipate that cattle feeders 
will make any excessive profits during the next 
few months, the outlook on the whole is really 
quite hopeful, altho there may be a weak mar- 
ket for a time in April or early May if any 
large number of silage-fed cattle are put on 
the market all at By June, however, 
the competition of the silage-fed cattle should 
be out of the way. Cattle feeding always has 
been a gamble, but the chances for success at 
the present time are probably a little greater 
than the average. 


onee, 





I guide my farm practice by applying to it to the 
best of my ability the well-known laws of nature; 
and I try to guide my daily religious practice on the 
principle that the Word is a lamp to the feet anda 
light to the path, not to tell us all that is to be 
known, but to light up a step at a time, helping us 
to go a little piece in the right direction.—Uncle 
Henry’s Sayings. 
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the future for the cattle feeding busi- 
who look at the empty feed 
in many cases beginning 
shortage and higher 
Money, however, is 


Ww AT is 
aaa * 
lots of their 
to think that a period of cattle 
prices is likely to be at hand 
hard to get; the memory of the 
still keen; caution in feeding operations is still the 

general policy 
The encouraging factor in the situation is the very 


Farme! 


are 


neighbor 


winter’s disasters is 


evident shortage of cattle on feed this season as 
compared with last. This evidence is of course 
weakened by the fact that it takes no account of 
range conditions and that it makes a comparison 


with a season when the home and foreign consump- 


tive demand was much higher than it is now 
Local shortages in feeding cattle, however, are a 
ource of encouragement to many feeders at the 


present time. Reports from many parts of the corn 
belt indicate that there is a of from 10 
per cent to 50 per cent under last year. Interviews 


decrease 





and correspondence covering a wide territory tend 
to bear out this theory. Characteristic of the opin- 
ions received on this point is that of a farmer of 
Marshall county, Iowa, C. W. Hicks. 

“The cattle business is looking up,” is Mr. Hicks’ 
emphatic belief. “We have only half the number 
of cattle on feed in this neighborhood that there 
were a year ago. Part of the slump recently was 
due to the fact that so many farmers had to sell 
their cattle to make payment I look for a jump 
in the prices of finished cattle early in the summer.” 

Mark Thornburg, of Palo Alto county, lowa, is of 
much the same opinion. “Probably 
there are 50 per cent less cattle on 
feed around here now than there were 
last year,” he write “A large num 
ber of pastures will be vacant this 
summer Personally I think cattle 
bought at the present time and mar 
keted in June or July would make a 
little money, The tightne of the 
credit ituation, however, make it al 
most impossible fo. the average 
farmer to make the experiment.” 

These statements are typical of 
core ecured thru letter and thru 
interviews. There i widespread be 
lief in a shortage of cattle, so far as 
corn belt feed lot are concerned 

This re ported shortage is, of course, 
the main basis for hones for markedly 
better price Balanced again this is 
the business depression, and the de- 
crease in export trade. There are 





also, of course, a few farmers who even deny that 
there has been a decrease in numbers of fat cattle. 
One of the most emphatic in this opinion among 
the farmers interviewed was Elwood Packer, of 
Marshall county. 

More important as a bear factor in the cattle 
market is the business depression. Many farmers 
are giving a good deal of weight to the fact that 


three million men are out of work and that pur- 
chases of meat will therefore be cut down. Harry 
Hopley, breeder and feeder of Cass county, voiced 


the general sentiment of a good many farmers when 
he said: 

“Probably there is a drop in the number of cattle 
on feed. What of it? There are too many men out 
of work. A jobless man isn’t going to buy steak. 
The decrease in demand will just about set off the 
decrease in supply. Prices have a good chance of 
sticking about where they are now.” 

The export trade is another factor which gives 
some weight to the view that there will be no great 
improvement in the cattle situation. In the pre-war 
period the exports of beef cattle amounted to about 
1 per cent of the total produced in the country. 
During the war this rose to 3 per cent. At the pres- 
ent time the amount of exports is on the down-hill 
the case of fresh beef. Altho 
has not yet reached the pre-war 
approaching it. 


grade, especially in 
the total amount 


level it seems to be 


Most stockmen, by the way, seem to believe that 
light 
report 


few 
finished 


here to 
feeding 


cattle 
intention of 


are stay. Only a 


well 


weight 


any out 





HOW ABOUT CATTLE PROSPECTS? 


stuff and those few are planning to do it only with 
the idea of handling what they admit will be at beg 
only a very temporary shortage. ‘ 

With all this mixture of rumors and report is 
difficult to reach any sound conclusion as to the 
status of the cattle feeding business. We not 
yet have the accurate and complete reports that 
would make a certain statement possible. So fap 
as can be seen from the evidence in hand, t 
uation seems to shape itself in this way. 

We have undoubtedly a shortage of cattle as com. 
pared to last year. Reports of the Depart: t of 
Agriculture indicate a decrease of 200,000 head for 
Iowa alone. A more important compariso) 1OW 
ever, is that shown by the census report. 17 in 


dicates an increase of 600,000 head over 1910. This 
surplus has probably been cut down markedly the 


last year, but it is still doubtful whether it has beey 
cut down enough to put the state on a | war 
basis. The year 1910, as it happens, was year 
when receipts of cattle at the markets we on- 
siderably higher than in any year following wp to 
1917. 

The real question is, of course, whether it nec 
essary for us to get down to a pre-war basi fore 
cattle raising can be profitable. The condition of 
the export trade and the condition of busine ndi- 
cate that this is at least a probable necessit) (‘er- 
tainly it will be necessary to readjust the ttle 
business on the basis of a production some 15 per 
cent lower than during the war years. Whet we 
have yet reached that point seems doubtful. call 

tious policy in feeding seems t} 10st 
advisable. Any great increas: the 
number of cattle on feed will » the 
market the wrong way again. 

Some farmers reasoning fr« the 
long period of low prices are king 
for a rapid rise in values. Thi ms 
highly improbable. The country is 
shifting from a period of busine prose 
perity and a good export tra to a 
period of depression and a low «export 
trade. The liquidation of th: ttle 
business that has already tak: 8 
has probably therefote only he 1 to 
put the industry on the new a1 wer 


level of production demanded 
times. It is improbable that t 
crease has been so great as to create 
a marked cattle shortage which w 
result in a price level for cattle whict 
will be decidedly above the normal ra- 
tio to feed prices. 





NON-STOCK, NON-PROFIT ASSOCIATION 


anne is a non-profit, non-stock codperative as- 
sociation? Why is this form of organization 
recommended for new codperative concerns? 

These the that come from many 
farmers who have grown accustomed to the older 
type of codperative organization. They wonder, and 
with a sound curiosity, what benefits are to be re 
ceived in return for an abandonment of familiar 
methods of organization. 

If the quotation of authorities on codperation is 
reckoned as of any weight, it would be easy to pile 
up a formidable case for the non-stock, non-profit 
association. It is the form of organization recom- 
mended for the national marketing association 
proposed by the Committee of Seventeen. G. Har- 
old Powell, manager of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, advises the use of this form of organiza- 
tion So Aaron Sapiro, legal adviser for a 
score of successful. codperative organizations 

If the experience of other organizations is worth 
there is another heavy score for the 
non-profit, non-stock association. The most con- 
sistently successful cooperative organization in 
America is the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
It has been operating for twenty-five years, has a 
membership of over 10,000, and does a yearly busi 
ness of around $80,000,000. It is organized on this 
plan and its general manager recommends a similar 
organization to any group of farmers which hopes to 
duplicate its success. <A score of other organiza- 
tions on the Pacific coast prove the value of this 
type of association. Indeed, the only two great 
farmers’ companies in California that were not or- 
ganized on this basis, are taking steps at present to 
reorganize on the non-stock, non-profit plan. 

What the middle western farmer wants, however, 
is not a citation of authorities or of history. He 
wants the basic reason for the use of this form of 
association. 

That basic reason is simply that it is much easier 
to keep the spirit of true codperation in a farmers’ 


are questions 


does 


considering, 


company under this form of organization. The co- 
operative ideal is not profit for the stockholder but 
service for the member. Oke great difficulty of co- 
Operative work in the middle west has been that 
too often the stockholder who wanted high divi- 
dends has secured control over the producer who 
wanted The real codperative organization 
is founded for the mutual benefit of its members 
and the profits, after a fair charge for the use of 
capital has been met, go to the member on the ba- 
sis of the business which he contributes and not 
on the basis of the capital he supplies. 

The non-stock, non-profit association the 
producer permanent control of the association. The 
producer may also invest capital in the organization. 
For the use of that capital, he will be paid the stand- 
ard commercial rate. His voting power, however, 
is determined by his status as a producer. If he 
ceases to be a producer, he ceases to have a vote. 

There is another important and very practical 
angle to the situation, however. The Clayton act 
amending the anti-trust laws exempts from federal 
prosecution only those associations “instituted for 
the purpose of mutual help and not having capital 
stock or conducted for profit.” Even if only as a 
matter of practical expediency, under these circum- 
stances, it would be worth while to use this form of 


service. 


gives 


organization. 

One familiar question in connection with these as- 
sociations is this: If they don’t sell stock, how do 
they get the money to run the business? It is a 
logical inquiry. Financing has been the weak point 
of most of our present farmers’ business organiza- 
tions. 

The fact is, however, that the most adequately fi- 
nanced codperative companies in the United States 
are in California among the non-stock, non-profit 
associations of that state. They do get the money 
tu run the business without issuing stock. 3ut how? 

By membership fees, by loans based on warehouse 
receipts and long time contracts with the producers, 


by the use of a revolving fund and by the formation 
of subsidiary corporations which issue bonds or pre 
ferred stock. These credit obligations are eyventu- 


ally met by service charges on the products handled. 


These are the more common methods. Plenty cf 
other devices are in successful use. 

Membership fees as a rule are small and play 
no great part in the financing of the company. 
More important, by far, is the fact that the associa 
tion in almost every case has a long time contract 
with the producer for his produce. These contracts 
give a stability to the business that make sh« ime 
corporation notes a safe investment for banks. The 
contracts provide that the farm produce becomes 
the property of the association on delivery, d so 
make possible the use of warehouse receipt 3 ane 
other basis for extensive bank loans. These may be 
used to make a first payment to the farmer for his 
crop as well as to handle the expense of marketing: 


The revolving fund is another system of securing 


credit. It is based on the principle that the pital 
invested in a business ought to be furnished the 
producer in proportion to the amount of ser\ the 
business renders him. 

A more common method, and one which is advo 
cated by the grain marketing Committee of ven: 
teen, is the formation of subsidiary corpo! ms. 
Take, for example, the Oregon Dairymen’s gue. 
The League is a non-profit, non-stock organiza of 
dairymen. In order to provide machinery the 
handling of the permanent investments in \p- 
ment required in manufacturing cheese, co! ed 
milk and butter, the League has organized sub- 
sidiary corporation, the Oregon Dairymen’s B od- 
ucts Corporation. The common stock in tl cor- 
poration is held by the League. The preferr' tock 
is exchanged for the stock of the independent :00P 
erative creameries and condensories which takes 
over. Preferred stock is also sold in the secu i 


market to the general public to obtain funds 
financing of the general business of the company: 
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AGRICULTURAL BILLS NEED SUPPORT 





HE different farm organizations of : 
9 the state are making a final ef- ‘ 
fort to secure the agricultural legisla- I 


tion which is needed. They are ask- 
ing that farmers from all parts of the 
state inform their representatives and 
senators either by telegrams or letters 
to let nothing interfere with favorable 
consideration of agricultural bills. 

A survey shows that most of the ag- 


ricultural bills are safe from the sift- 
ing committee as they have been re- 
po! out and placed on the calendar. 


Some of them, however, are not clearly 
understood and are in possible danger 





statistics. 
their representatives at once. 


“HE last opportunity for the farmers of the state to urge enactment of 

needed agricultural legislation is at hand. 
ers are asking the farmers of Iowa to show that they are backing the 
agricultural bills now before the 
measures are: S. F. 503, H. F. 
stock associations; S. 


lowa Assembly. The most 


Farmers who want these measures 


Farm organization lead- 


important 
500, for the formation of non-profit, non- 
F. 618, H. F. 630, providing for bonded warehouses; 
a group of bills providing for the financing of rural credit which are 
listed as S. F. 665, 666 and 727; S. F. 502 and H. F. 
lective bargaining by groups of farmers; S. F. 482, a pure seed bill; S. F. 
448, providing for the issuance to farmers of vaccination permits for treat- 
ment of hog cholera; and S. F. 567, providing for the gathering of crop 
put thru should write 


499, to legalize col- 


defeat the cement trust in view of the 
heavy public improvements which are 
to be made. It is not generally consid- 
ered that a million dollars is enough 
to build and effectively operate this 
plant, but it is looked upon as a club 
over cement manufacturers. 

The spur track bill passed the house 
last week. The bill as passed in the 
senate was amended in the 
house so that it must go back to the 
senate for ratification. Some 
tive measures have 
cial order of busine 
this week and it is hoped they will be 
without Two 


slightly 


coopera- 
been made a spe- 


; in the senate for 





serious trouble. 





from disagreement in regard to minor 
points of the bills. The senate 
has been running behind the house on most bills 
as the senators have been inclined to debate some 
of the issues at great length. The collective bar- 
gaining » ll, the bill providing for the collection of 
agricultural statistics and the bill controlling the 
handling of serum are three of the important bills 
which are not yet out of the gommittees in both 


heuses 
A test case which indicates the sentiment in the 


senate relative to road measures was taken last 
week when the Meade road bill was killed by a 
vote of 32 to 18 after a spirited all-day fight. The 
majority of sentiment in both houses appears to be 
to let well enough alone and to give the present 


road laws at least an opportunity to see whether 
they are satisfactory or not. 

When the legislators came to their desks on last 
Tuesday morning they found as a reminder from 
the Farm Bureau a copy of the agricultural plank 
of the republican platform which promises action 
along tive specific lines, viz: a thoro inquiry into 
land tenancy, legislation to encourage credit asso- 
ciation giving the farmer the unquestionable 
right of collective bargaining thru co6éperative asso- 
ciations, legislation to compel the railroads to grant 
sites and trackage, ete., and liberal appropriations 
to the lowa State College. The Farm Bureau has 
prepared bills especially meeting the needs on the 
first four of these and it is its request that they 


TENANCY 


a two maps published herewith illustrate more 

forcibly than anything we can say the ten- 
increasing land values to bring about an 
increase in the number of tenants. Osceola county, 
in extreme northwestern Iowa, is distinguished by 
having the greatest increase in land values during 
the past ten years and also the greatest increase 
in renters. In extreme southeastern Iowa where 
land values on the average have increased during 
the past ten years at a rate only one-half as rapid 
as in northwestern Iowa, there has been a tendency 
for renters to decrease rather than increase. Of 
course, there are a number of counties which are 
partial exceptions to the general rule, but a study 


dency for 


of the entire state is convincing evidence that in 
those sections where land values advance most 
rapidly tenancy increases most rapidly. 


There are several explanations for this situation. 
In the first place in those sections where land is 
advancing rapidly the speculator who is holding 
lend only for a year or two and who almost invaria- 
bly rents his land to a tenant finds the golden op- 
portunity which he is prompt to seize. In the sec- 
ond place, the rapid increase in land values means 
that it is becoming increasingly difficult for one 


be given due consideration before the 
ment on April 8. 

The bill providing for Farm Improvement Asso- 
ciations (Farm Bureau) was under some discussion 
in the house last week when a bill proposed by Rep- 
resentative Young was passed, amending the county 
agent law. As the bill stands in the house at the 
present time the fee must not be less than $5 per 
member; directors are elected from each township; 
farmers, land owners, non-resident land 
may become members of the association and other 
people by a vote of the majority of the board of 
directors. There is some discussion as to whether 
this is fair, due to the fact that public money is 
contributed for educational purposes, and it is likely 
that the bill will be amended in the senate. 

A bill was passed in the house last week to pre- 
vent discrimination in the marketing and sale of 
materials, especially cement, used by the public or 
public contractors. It was shown that the price of 
most cement was based on price plus from a central 
base point, and also that dealers’ commissions were 
paid even tho the deal was not made thru him. It 
is believed this bill will large amount on 
public construction work. 

A biil was proposed by the roads and highway 
committee of the house last week to provide for the 
formation of a state owned and operated cement 
plant. This is looked upon as a public measure to 


adjourn- 


owners 


Save a 


passed 
of the finance amendments passed the 
Saturday and the warehouse bill passed 
None of these have been 


house on 
the house some time ago. 
passed in the senate at the present time. 

The pure seed bill is on the calendar in the senate 
and has met no objection but has 
subject to a few minor amendments. The blue sky 
bill passed the house in an amended form and will 
go to the senate for ratification. 

McCullough’s bill, providing for each district elect- 
ing its own the* State Board of 
Agriculture passed the house by a vote of 58 to 40. 
This prevents different members of the board voting 
and re-electing members even if they did not sat- 
isfy the people in their own representative district. 

The constitutional convention bill has 
house and was made a special order of business in 
the senate for Wednesday. The bill as passed in 
the house favors the selection of delegates from rep- 
resentative rather than the’ senatorial 
This plan has the backing of farmer organizations. 

The hog cholera serum bill as it is 


serious been 


representative on 


passed the 


districts, 


written at the 
present time will be a very effective measure as it 
provides 
and manufacture of serum and 
giving of demonstrations and 
securing of permits for the use of 
requires the serum to be sold for a specified price 
end provides penalties if rebates are given to vet- 
erinarians or other dealers. 


suitable bonds and control over the sale 
also provides for the 
examinations for the 


serum It also 


ND HIGH LAND VALUES 


man to get together enough money so that he can 
both own the land and the machinery and live 
stock which are necessary to work that land prop- 
erly. Where land values are exceedingly high, 
therefore, it may seem to be a good policy for a time 
to have a land owning class to furnish the capital 
necessary for the high priced land and a tenancy 
class to furnish the rather large investment in ma- 
chinery, live stock, etc., which is necessary to work 
these high priced farms to the best advantage. 

Now that we have come to a time when land val 
ues are stationary or perhaps slightly decreasing it 
would seem as tho there might be a slow, gradual 
tendency toward more farm ownership and 
tenancy. The present situation is not so very 
attractive to the speculator. The men who buy land 
now are likely to be men who want to farm it them- 
selves. They are men who have an irresistible long- 
ing to own soil even tho it may not be such a very 
good investment from a purely money-making stand- 
point. 

The four counties with highest land values in 
lowa are Sioux, $342 an acre and 58 per cent ten- 
ancy; Story, $334 and 50 per cent tenancy; O’Brien, 
$317 and 57 per cent tenancy, and Buena Vista, $311 


less 


and 51 per cent tenancy. Contrast 
with those for the four counties 
land values in lowa: 
cent tenancy; 
ancy; Appanoose, $123 and 24 per cent, and Lee, 
$143 and 29 per cent. In the low-priced sections of 
Iowa where land averages around $123 tenancy av- 
erages 26 per cent, whereas in the high-priced see- 
tions where land averages $326 tenancy averages 54 
per cent. Tenancy and good land seem to go to- 
gether. 

For each of two successive decades Iowa farm 
land has a little more than doubled in value. In 
other words, lowa farm land today is a little more 
than four times as high as it was in 1900. At the 
same time the percentage of tenancy has increased 
with great rapidity, and especially in 
tions where land values are highest But we have 
now come to the turn of the road. With stationary 
and decreasing land values will farm ownership in- 
crease? Will those men whose only interest in 
farming has been the chance of making a specula- 
tive profit drop out, leaving only those men who are 
interested in farming as a _ productive enter- 
prise? 


these figures 
with the lowest 
Allamakee, $111 and 21 per 
Monroe, $115 and 29 per cent ten- 


those sec- 
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Farm Bureau Activities and Problems 


























CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 
we pte im men emp ee mea 
lowa Approves Committee of | lowe has nine delegate two of which he will use, with the general 
Seventeen Plan which ‘are from the Farm Bureau, two idea of keeping his expenses at the 
from the Farmers’ Union, two from the lowest possible poin We will be glad 
. conference of the delegate from Farme) Grain Dealers, two from the | to hear the results of any other sur- 
the different f s) zatio1 of Society of Equity, and one from the | veys which are being held which might 
the ite cl f 1 De Moine | Grange The reports which come in give an indication of this condition. It 
yn Mars 22, to discu the Commit from other states indicate that they | would seem that with the excess pro- 
tee of Seventeen plan, unanimously en- | are also favorably impressed with the | duction on hand for which the market 
dorsed the principle nvolved | plan. is very slow that the farmer as a class 
The plar ‘ tic enough so that would be defeating his own interests 
every § ! oducer can fit into i : , by any increase in the use of labor 
was the st ar of C. H. Gustafson Looking Forward and which would increase production 
chairman of the committe he pre- | One of the big essentials in the or at this time. 
ented the plan It will not affect | ganized farmer movement at the pres- 
any farm organization or take any ent time is the development of an af- = 2 7 
thing away from it It imply a | firmative rather than a negative view- Extension Work Makes Good 
straight busin« proposition. My idea | point on the part of many of its sup- Showing 
of cooperation is for two or more peo- | porter The movement must be ag- Last year the county agents of Iowa 
ple to be working on the same thing | gressive in a constructive rather than received over a quarter of a million 
at the me e for the same purpose. | a destructive way. There is often too office calls during the entire year. 
The farmer or grain producer is the | much criticism of past mistakes, too Sixteen thousand seven hundred fifty- 
keystone to this grain marketing plan. | much finding fault with the other fel- one meetings were held by the various 
We are going to ask the men to join | low’s method of doing business instead Farm Bureaus at which over three- 
the National Sale Agency, which we | of planning on how we can help our- fourths of a million people were in at- 
will term the “U. S. Grain Growers elves in a business way We must | tendance. Almost 325,000 personal let- 
Incorporated,” which will be a farmer- | adopt the same policy of looking after ters were written by the agents in the 
controlled organization Locals will | and developing our own business that conduct of their yearly business. The 
meet and elect delegates to a district other lines of business have adopted most important projects which were 
meeting, where the delegates are elect- | We must all study and find out more taken up were classified under eight 
ed for the national meeting These about our business than any of us | different general headings Soils, 
men will have voting power according | know at the present time. One of the | crops, live stock, farm economics, mar- 
to the number of members and the | hopeful things about the grain market- ' keting, farm home betterment, boys 
amount of grain that han and girls’ club work and mis- 
dled They will decide mat cellaneous extension work. 
ters of general policy and will - Under each of these gener- 
elect director - control the Farm Bureau Album al headings there were usual- 
organization P. E. Wingert, who is commonly known as Pete, ly a great number of miscel- 
‘The local people may sell was born and raised in Cedar county, lowa, where laneous projects. As for ex- 
or they may pool their prod he is now president of their Farm Bureau. He is ample, under crops, there are 
uct. The committee is recom- about forty years of age, educated in the common seven types of tests and dem- 
mending a five-year contract and high schools of the county, and took some onstrations. Seed corn selec- 
for the sale of all of the work at the State University tion, testing and distribution, 
: of lowa He lives just a ‘ 
grain thru the national sale mile out of Tipton, and has plant diseases and horticul- 
agency This does not cover every modern convenience in tural work have occupied a 
seed grain and grain sold to his house, as well as plenty great deal of time. With live 
other local feeder if the of good buildings for the live stock the work has mainly 
grain is not pooled, the plan stock and machinery. Besides been along the line of breed- 
permit the handling of the being the Farm Bureau presi ing associations, cow testing 
grain in the usual manner as dent, he is on the consoli work, service meetings, feeds 
at the present time dated school board, vice-pres- and feeding, meat demonstra- 
Ruieidiars oemsnisation ide nt of the ( ounty Fair As tions, poultry culling and live 
; sociation and president of the yh 
which will consist of export PE. WINGERT Farmers’ Codperative Store, stock sanitation. Along the 
agencies, warehousing fi as well as prominent in other line of farm economics there 
nancing and ervice organ- affairs He is a booster for coOperative live stock have been income tax service, 
izations—will be open for marketing and spends considerable time in visit studies of farm tenancy, farm 
investment to the general ing farmers in sections where the Farm Bureau is management short courses 
public, but will be controlled weak, and tries to get them into the spirit of the and records relative to cost 
by the national sales agency. movement of production. The marketing 
The finance department is not work has developed along the 








a banking institution, but a fi 


nancing organization to be organized 
under the Edge law, which will be to 
assist the banks in the handling of 
commercial grain paper by the issuing 
of debenture 

In summarizing the plan, Mr. Gus- 
tafson said “We are not asking for 
special favor and we do not seek to 
destroy anything or any business, but 
we expect to put a marketing organiza- 
tion in the field which we believe will 
improve our conditions We believe 
that it will minimize gambling and un- 
necessary handling, and will steady 
the market and the flow of grain.” 

In reply to a question, he stated: “It 
is not a price fixing concern in any 
sense of the word, but we hope to con- 
trol enough of the grain so that we 
may help to influence and steady the 
market in favor of the producers.’ 

There was some discussion relative 
to the matter of voting delegates, the 
Grain Dealers feeling that they should 


have a larger representation than some 
of the smaller organizations who are 
not so vitally connected with the grain 
business. The Farm Bureau and the 
Grain Dealers, however, showed their 
good spirit by going ahead with equal 


representation E. H. Cunningham, 
secretary of the Farm Bureau, summed 
up the matter when he stated: “It 


does not matter who does the voting. 
The essential thing is that all the 
farmers be unanimous for the plan.” 


} ing plan of the Committee of Seven 
teen is that it is a forward-looking 
The first thing in all of our 
to face forward and adopt that 
looking at things. There will 
hope of putting the farm- 
corn belt 


program. 
work is 
view of 
then be 
ing business of lowa and the 
on a better basi 


some 


Will There Be More or Less 





Labor? 

A report comes from the Michigan 
Farm Bureau to the effect that more 
hired men will be seen in the fields 
on Michigan farms this summer than 
last year. However, they state that 
the day of big wages to farm hands is 
past. They add further that despite 
the fact that farm commodities are 
selling at the lowest prices in several 
years, and that the farmers feel that 
they are taking quite a loss, thirteen 
of the thirty-nine counties which an- 
swered the questionnaire are going to 
hire more men than they did in 1920 


and nine believe that in 1921 they will 
no decrease in the farm labor 
| ranks. The remaining seven are going 
} to cut on labor and in some cases on 
| production, according to the survey. 
This is an interesting statement as 
| 


see 


compared to reports which are coming 


from other places which indicate in a | but final action was 


general way that the farmer is ex- 
pecting to curtail the amount of labor 


} 
| 


| 


line of a county-wide ex- 
which over six million dol- 


products have been listed 


change in 


lars worth of 


during the year, the formation of live 
stock shipping associations, coodpera- 
tive elevators, and sisting in the or- 
ganization of wool pools. A total of 
11,136 boys and girls completed the 
work in the boys and girls club work 
in the state Two hundred sixty-nine 
picnics have been held at which ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the rural 
population of the state visited. Many 


lines of work have been conduct- 
which show that Farm Bureaus and 
work have just gone thru a 
trying to meet the needs 
the state. 


other 
ed 
extension 
busy year in 
of farmers of 


Executive Committee Meets 
The 


Farm 
session 


executive committee of the lowa 
Bureau Federation held a brief 
following the Committee of 
Seventeen hearing at Des Moines, on 
March 22, at which time they author- 
ized E. H. Cunningham, secretary, 
attend the conference of the A. F. B. 


F., held in Washington, April 11, rela- 
tive to national legislative matters. 
The proposed plan relative to codpera- 
tive shipping, suggested by the spe- 
cial committee which is working on 
that problem, was briefly considered, 

postponed until 


the next meeting, which is to be held 
on April 12. 











Saving Grain 
Costs Less 
Than Raising It 


It costs you good money to raise your 
grain. You can't afford to take cha 3 
on having it wasted in threshing. vi 1 
nNeedn't worry about waste if your 
threshing is done with a 


ed River 
Special 


It beats out the grain. Its Big Cylinder 
with the “Man Behind the Gun,” its 
beating shakers, its smooth operation 
throughout—each means grain saved and 
money in your pocket. 


Ask the Red River Special owner in your 
neighborhood to do your thres! ; 
Better speak early because he always has 
a long run—everybody wants him 


If interested in a thresher for your ow: 
use, ask about our “Junior” Red River 


Special, 
Write for Circulars 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 





In Conti Since 1848) 
I cere of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines, 


Battle Creek, Michigan 














A SANTONIN TORPEDO 
Gets the Worms inaDa 


Long Bros., Solon, la., wrote us as follows 
“We have tried your Santonin Worm Tor 
pedoes on our pigs and find them to be the 
best worm expellers made. We found 
worms from 50 lb. pigs 18 inches lon, 


O. E. King, Hampton, la., wrote: “Just use 
the Torpedoes | received yesterday alt 
noon and the results this A. M. are sure al 
that | could expect and more.’ 


FREE To HOG 


RAISERS 
Write 


today for “Shores Swine 
Sense,” information on hogs, their 
care, treatment for diseases. etc.; 
also our booklet, “Playing Sale in 
the Hog Business.” These book- 
lets you will value and put away 
for future use.” 


SHORES MUELLER CO 
CEDAR RAPIDS; IOWA 
Shores Station 4 
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The 1921 Potato Crop 


Potato growing in Iowa is mainly 
ned with supplying local needs 


n¢ 
* ept in a few counties in the north- 
eastern part of the state. It is doubt- 
ful whether the potato crop as an ex- 
tensive commercial proposition is ad- 
yisable for lowa, one year with anoth- 
er, because of the hot dry seasons and 


pecause the labor expended on 4 po- 
tato crop will bring greater returns if 
applied to corn or other grain crops. 
This season it is expedient for the 
farmer to get along with as little labor 
expense as possible, and since labor 
makes up 60 per cent of the cost of 
potatoes, present conditions 


growl! ng 
imiting this year’s potato acre- 


favor | 


age It 
guarantee an ample supply for home 
cons mption. 





is an important factor in the 


Variety 
successful growing of potatoes. Iowa 
State College experiments have shown 
that Early Ohio and Irish Cobbler have 
outyielded all other early potato varie- 
ties and Rural New Yorker ané@ Pros- 
perity exceeded other late strains. A 
large majority of the growers of the 
state Early Ohio and Rural New 
Yorker in preference to other varieties. 

Thoro preparation of the ground by 
plowing and pulverizing is necessary 
for the newly planted potato. A good 
seed | discourages weeds, conserves 


moisture and renders plant food availa: 
ble \ soil containing considerable 
amounts of humus is best for potatoes. 
Humus can conveniently be added in 
the form of barnyard manure. 

Potatoes are usually planted in rows 
three to three and a half feet apart, 
with fifteen to twenty inches between 
hills. The common depth of planting 
inches early in the season 
inches later. 


is three 
and five 

Seedings of from seven to twelve 
bushels per acre are practiced in 
lowa. Heavier seedings, using larger 
pieces of the potatoes, result in larger 
yields. In Michigan potatoes cut in 
halves outyielded quarter cuttings 25 


per cent and eighth cuttings 32 per 


cent. In other words, a seeding of 
twenty bushels per acre outyielded a 
ten bushels seeding 25 per cent and 


a six bushel seeding by 32 


In South Dakota large seed 
potatoe Bagger cogs a much greater 
yield than small pieces. 

In lowa early potatoes are generally 
planted from April 15 to May 1 and 
late varieties from May 15 to June 15. 
ecured by growers favor the 


exceede | 


per cent 


Results 


earlier planting dates, except in the 
northern part of the state, where a few 
days later may prove a better time. 
The most suecessful plantings as a 


rule « when the planting day is fol- 


lowed by warm, sunshiny weather. The 
weather forecast is often valuable, in 
this connection, in deciding when to 
plant 


Treating 
dehyde pre 


seed potatoes with formal- 
vents scab. Mix one pound 
hyde with thirty gallons of 


of formalds 


water and soak the tubers for two 
hou b re cutting. This will pre- 
vent ib if the potatoes are planted 
on clean ground. 


figerimentine With Soy Beans 


\ny of our Iowa readers who wish 
to do so can coOperate with the lowa 
experiment station at Ames in the 
growing of soy bearis. There are three 
types of soy bean experiments, the soy 
bean 1 Ohe case being grown with 
“orn for hogging down, in another case 
with corn for silage, and in the third 
ease grown by themselves for seed. 
In order to engage in any one of these 


experi; 


ents it is necessary to send the 
5¥.50 for a bushel of soy bean 
This may seem rather expen- 


seed 


Sive, but the college has given special | 
" 'o secure pure varieties of soy 

a adapted to Iowa conditions. 

rurther 


, details concerning these soy 
ean experiments may be obtained by 
Writing Joe Robinson, secretary of the 


Agricy 
S'icultural Experiment Association, 
Ame 23, Iowa. 





in the corn belt to a point that will . 


Be | em 






























Exact reproduction of front 
of gold medal, showing head 
of King George V 





Exact reproduction of re- 
verse side of gold medal, 
showing sealofthe Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society of England 


The Lincoln Trials con- 
ducted by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of 
England are recognized 
throughout the world as 
the most thorough and 
exacting tests in power 
farming. They were se- 
vereand complete,lasting 
seven days and including 
every field and belt op- 
eration. The jury of ex- 
perts was composed of 
engineers, whose judg- 
ment is accepted as final 
throughout the globe. 
These men by their ver- 
dict awarded the gold 
medal and the World's 
Championship in the 
three-bottom class to the 
Wallis. The sturdy 
power and strength of 
the Wallis were decis- 
ively proven. 


NOTICE: We want the public to 
know that the 
WALLIS TRACTOR 

as made by.he J.1.CASE PLOP 
WORKS COMPANY of Racine, 
Wisconsin, and is NOT the prod- 
uct o any other company with 

“J. 1. CASE” as part of its 
corporate name. 


NOTICE: The Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin ae decided that our 
plow 5 aret 

“ORIGI NAL CASE PLOWS” 

and that we are entitled to the ex- 
clusive use of the word CASE on 
all plows and tillage implements, 

wie all catalogs and advertise- 
ments of same. Notice by any other 
concern regarding ‘oe ows is 
given because of this 
Court order, that our Be oy r 
rights of the dealer and the rights 
of the publie may be protected. 


Won _ Wallis 


a : 





Wallis— America’s Foremost Tractor —won the gold 
medal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
and first prize in the three-bottom class in the com- 
petitive trials held recently in England. 


This world’s championship is added proof of the rec- 
ognition given the in-built quality and strength of the 
Wallis by engineering judges of world-wide standing. 


What Wallis Means to Owners 


To owners, Wallis means more acres per hour and more produc- 
tion at less cost. With prices for his products considerably 
reduced, the farmer must look to his costs more carefully now 
than ever before. Power farming is the certain road to increased 
production and profit—the Wallis is the dependable means to 
that end. 

The patented U-frame of one-piece boiler steel makes possible 
light construction, enabling the Wallis to deliver the maximum 
of power to the drawbar. Light weight, combined with brute 
strength, is originally and typically Wallis construction. 

The Wallis is the first tractor to develop a drawbar pull 
greater than its own weight. 

The Wallis motor has the greatest horse-power for its piston 
displacement of any successful tractor motor on the market. 
Its economical performance is unequalled by any other tractor 
of any size, weight or power. 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


You can now buy the Wallis—World’s Champion Tractor—and 
all genuine J. I. Case Implements at greatly reduced prices. 
The farmer has taken his loss. We are taking ours in order to 
help agriculture and industry return to a normal business basis. 
It’s to your advantage to see our nearest dealer for complete 
information on the reduced prices affecting our entire line. 


Investigate Wallis Features 


The Wallis Tractor has all working parts enclosed in dust- and water-proof 
casings and running in a constant bath of oil; crankshaft of chrome 
vanadium steel; Hyatt and Timken roller bearings; and nickel steel shaft- 
ing throughout transmission system. Accessibility to all parts is a special 
feature of the Wallis. Hand holes in U-frame and sides permit you to 
reach all wearing parts easily and provide light inside so you can see what 
you are doing. The Wallis Tractor is built by a company which has 
successfully served the American farmer for three generations. 


J.1. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY, Dept. 45541, Racine, Wis. 
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REDFIELD TEX-TILE 


Assure permanent, attractive, sanitary farm buildings. Redfield 
Tex-Tile are low in first cost, present a handsome appearance 
in a full range of colors, require no painting or upkeep, are fire- 
proof, cool in summer and warm in winter. Redfield Tex- 
Tile last for generations. First cost is the only cost. Redfield 
Tex-Tile are ideal for all farm buildings. 


Plans and Estimates Free 


require less mortar than brick, are 
lighter to handle, lay up faster and 
the air chambers insure dry, sanitary 
walls that never discolor or decay. 


Mail the coupon below for free plans 
and estimates on any farm building 
in which you are interested. Give 
and we will furnish estimate by 
return mail on cost of tile delivered 


s1zZ¢e 
Our engineers will gladly assist you 
in planning buildings to meet your 
requirements in the most efficient 


fo your station 


Redfield Tex-Tile give walls the artis- 


tic appearance of face brick. They manner at lowest cost. 
Redfield Brick and Tile Works, “'ni°* Des Moines, Ia. 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


I am considering a , size x x 
Please submit free estimates 








Name 


Address 































is as profitable as grain growing. Successes as wonderful 
as those from growing wheat, oats, barley, and flax have been made in 
raising Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. Bright, sunny climate, nutrit- 

BE ree ious grasses, good water, enormous fodder crops—these spell success to the 
M i 1 Zab NS farmer and stock raiser. And remember, you can buy on easy terms 


Farm Land at ‘*15 to ‘30 An Acre 


—land equal to that which through many years has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
of wheat to the acre — grazing land convenient to g« 
grain farms at proportionately low prices. These lands have 
/ every rural convenience; good schools, churches, roads, tele- 
phones, etc., close to live towns and good markets. 


If you want to get back to the farm, or to farm on a larger 
scale than is possible unde re our possent conditions, investi- 
gate what Western Cana has to offer you. 

‘or ill literature with maps and particulars regarding reduced 
— qo of land, ote apply 00 Department of lunmigre- 
tion, Ottawa, Canada, or 
M. J. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. Fifth St.. Des Moines. lowa 
y. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaba, Neb 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 

Canadian Government Agent. 








Kalamazoo Tile and Wood Silos at “Rock Bottom” 
prices. Our silo guide explains it all. Tells expe- 
riences of silo engineers w ho hav e built Kalamazoo 
Silos for thirty (30) years. Tells how they made 


alamazoo 
The Record Holders 


This book tells why these 30-year old 
Kalamazoo Silos are still giving good 
service. How both Kalamazoo Wood 
and Tile Silos keep ensilage in most nutritious 
condition—their special construction. Tells how 
YOU can get a Kalamazoo and how thousands 
of farmers are lifting the mortgage on their 
farms in this way. 

Send us your name. Don’t delay. 
Tomorrow never comes. Write today. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Sile Co. 

Dept. 2225 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Our Kelemasoo Ensilage Cutter with tts 
Center Shear Cut is well worth looking @p. 
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A Floyd County Prize Winner 


Leonard McGuire, who lives three 
miles from Charles City, Iowa, made 
a good pig club record last year. Leon- 
ard is very modest, you will notice, 
and stays in the background, to allow 
you full view of his pigs. 

Leonard writes that he joined last 


and worked quite a good deal 
overtime to give his pigs proper care. 
From a litter of ten he raised five. At 
the sale, he sold the old sow for $105, 
two gilts for $55 each and a boar for 


spring 





Leonard McGuire and his prize pigs. 


$85. When the other boar—the one at 
he right in the picture—was offered 
for sale, Leonard’s father bought it for 
$245, and a few days later it was,.sold 
to a Minnesota buyer for $300. 

To clean up $600 on one sow 
four pigs, and still have left for 
vear the best sow in the bunch, 
like a good work. 
this, his prizes were: First boar ,$5; 
fourth sow, $2; and fifth boar, $1 
E. L. Reid. 


and 
next 
sounds 


season’s Jesides 


Beef Cattle Grades 
Whenever you see beef cattle try 
to figure out what they will weigh and 
what they should bring on the Chicago 
market. The cattle which ordinarily 
top the market and which are selling 


for around $11 a hundred at the pres- 
ent time are prime heavy steers. A 
steer to be prime must be low set, 
wide, blocky and_ especially’ well 


fleshed over the ribs, loins and thighs. 
It will not do, however, for the fat to 
be put on in rolls for when the packer 
buyer or the butcher sees this kind of 
an animal he knows that there will be 


a lot of tallow which will not sell to 
good advantage. Those of you who 
have seen the carload steers at the 
Chicago International know exactly 
what prime steers look like. Next 
after prime steers come the choice 
steers which sell for about 50 cents 
a hundred less than the prime steers. 
A choice steer is practically as good 
as a prime steer but may be just the 


least bit long in the legs or not quite 
fat enough. Choice and prime 
are very rarely seen except on the 
Chicago market and even at Chicago 
only about load in a hundred is 
good enough to grade as choice or 
prime. 

The best 
most of us 


steers 


one 


grade of fat steers which 
are accustomed to seeing 
are called good by the Chicago com- 
mission men and packing house buy- 
These good sell from 50 
cents to $1 less than the choice 
Good steers are always fat but they do 
not have that perfect evenness of 
fleshing characteristic of choice and 
prime steers. Oftentimes they are just 
as fat as the choice steers and the 
prime steers but are a little coarse. 
In other cases they may be of just as 
good quality as the prime but 
lack six weeks of feeding. Good cattle 
will dress out ordinarily perhaps 58 to 
60 per cent, whereas choice cattle will 
dress out 63 per cent. 

The ordinary run of which 
have been on feed for 90 or days 
are graded as medium. With the mar- 
ket the way it is now these steers sell 
for 75 cents or $1 less than good 
steers. They oftentimes weigh a cou- 


ers. steers 


steers. 


steers, 


steers 


100 








| 


ple of hundred pounds less than choice 
or prime steers. 

Common cheap steers are gene) 
rather light cattle weighing around 
1,000 pounds which are rather heavy 
boned and leggy. of the type w 
will never make nice, smooth steers 
no matter how long they are fed 

If you ever go into the cattle busi 
ness for yourself you want to special. 


ize on knowing medium, good i 
choice fat steers when you see them 
You can then follow market reports 


intelligently and estimate very closely 
day by day about what your steers wil] 
sell for if placed on the Chicago m 
ket. But aside from knowing the 
grades of fed steers you must also 
know the grades of stocker and f« 


steers. Feeders are always rather thin 
for they have little or no grain in 
them. Selected feeders are low set, 
broad, blocky fellows weighing around 
1,000 pounds or perhaps a little bet 


ter. Selected feeders are generally 
the result of many generations of top 
crossing with pure-bred beef bulls. 
Good feeders are just about as good 
as selected feeders but are oftentimes 


just about a hundred pounds lighter 
and a little longer legged and not 


quite so wide. Good feeders sell for 
about 50 cents a hundred less than the 
selected. 

) 


Medium feeders average around 85 
to 900 pounds and while they may not 
be much thinner than good or selected 
feeders they nevertheless look as tho 
they have been having a hard time of 
it. They are generally decidedly nar- 
row and cut up in the flank and long in 


the legs. They oftentimes feed out 
rather well on a ninety-day feed but 
are not the right kind to make into 
choice or prime fat steers. They are 
worth about 75 cents a hundred less 
than good feeders. 

The common feeders are much thi 
same as medium feeders except that 
they are so thin as to look almost 
starved. Like the medium feeders 
they will oftentimes make fairly prof- 
itable gains on a short feed but will 


not finish out into prime beef no mat- 
ter how long they are fed. 

Whenever any of your neighbors 
bring a load of feeder cattle home from 


Omaha, it will be a good plan for you 
to take a look at them and find out 
how much they cost, which grade they 
are supposed to represent and their 


weight. 

Stocker steers are much the same 
as feeder steers except that they only 
weigh around 500 to 800 pounds and 
are ordinarily so light and thin that 
they are put on pasture or rough feed 
for several months before being put in- 
to the feed lot and fed grain. 


There are the same grades of fat 
heifers as there are fat steers, but the) 
sell about 75 cents a hundred less than 


steers of the same 
For instance, 


quality and weight 
on the same market that 


a choice light weight fat steer will sell 
for $9 a hundred, a choice fat heifer 
will sell for perhaps $8.20. Fat cows 
sell for even less than fat heifer 
eraging perhaps $1.25 a hundred | 


fat nai 


the 


julls sell lower yet. a choice 
bringing perhaps $5 a hundred on 
same market that a choice fat cow 
brings $6.75, a choice fat heifer $8, and 
a choice fat steer $9. 

Thin are called 
very thin cows canners. Canner cows 
the worst thing in the beef line 
that is slaughtered. Oftentimes they 
will only dress out 35 per cent and 
will sell for only $3 a hundred on the 
same market that choice fat steers will 
bring $10 or $11 a hundred. 

Use every opportunity to learn 
enough so that you won't be im] osed 
upon when you buy feeders and nell 
fat cattle. Whenever your father takes 
a load of steers to market try to guess 
just what they should bring. Event 
ally in this way you will develop Vé 
good judgment. 
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Steer Profits and Losses | 















ice Fat cattle in March of 1921 averaged , steer finished in March was around | 
about $9.60 a hundred at Chicago, or | $144.75. The selling price was $9.60 
ly nea 1 dollar above the low price r hundred, balla onds gud he-euee ig 
nd Ee or ek 1ere was a ioss of $19.95 per head. 
re | in February. It looks now as The cattle outlook is just fairly good. 
tho fat cattle which are going to be | During the next two or three months 
5 ma ted during the next few months | there will probably be a slight short- 
mig ell at a price high enough to | age of fat cattle on the market. The 
= fur i fairly good market for the | unfortunate thing about the present 
c i into them. situation is that too many feeders are | 
The heavy fat steers which were | bidding against each other for feeder 
mal | at Chicago in March of 1921 | cattle at the river markets and there Re 
‘* ¥ ned on corn which cost 78.8 | is danger of the price of feeders being iii 
2 c bushel on a Chicago No. 2 | pushed to a point where it will be im- a = Paint 
ill basi As an average of tén years it | possible to make much money on them | 
has required the value of 71.4 bushels | even with corn at present very low | 
© of such corn to convert the feeder | prices. On the whole, however, the sit- | 
= weighing 1,000 pounds the preceding | uation looks fully as good as average. 
zd September into a 1,300-pound fat steer | Slightly greater activity on the New | 
vs for the March market. Last Septem- | York stock exchange indicates that the , 
in ber a 100-pound feeder cost $88.50 | business situation has passed its low a1 
et and the total cost of a 1,300-pound fat ! point. | Sea daniel anita. nati 































































































































































































water, small farm or town homes, one- 
vet 1907 1903 1909 1910 {911 1912 1913 191% 1915 191e 1917 1918 1919 1920 192) or two-story, witb or without cellars 
lly | f 
0 of Ha t 
op | B30F 4ajn per Steer Have the Comfort 
| te ee | ’ve Al W d 
~ 20\" _ You’ve Always Wante 
1€s ie 
ter / oe . . . 
nie Or r 1 Gives delightful comfort in all rooms for howl- 
for ing winter weather or the dangerous, damp 
the days of changeable spring. Windy weather 
: | makes no difference—the heat goes to every 
850 Blo2lLoss per Sfeer room. Most reliable heat there is. Outfit lasts 
not | longer than the building. Absolutely safe—no 
ted ot} * “ i + fire risk, 
- Keeps Them on the Farm 
0 2 i f 
ar- =o “ad | The ARCOLA Heating Outfit warms the home all 
- in ~ over for the family and help. It makes farm life 
out ae 7 40 ot) a just the best life there is. It keeps the young 
but | | | folks on the farm, because it makes home so 
nto | 90 : | cozy and cheerful. 
are 
ess : wm +] fe i Most Heat at Least Cost 
; Why not find out at once about this small, hot 
| - water heating plant for your home? It will give 
oak you the greatest comfort at the lowest cost, and re- ff ; W/) 
nee | lieve you of monotonous drudgery of fussing with | C9) | 7} 
of- H P fi d i. 5 | stoves, grates, and old-fashioned heating devices. oti f If 
a og Fronts an osses 2 é ! 
on . a re al rr New Low Prices Now in Effect } | 
' ogs averaged in March of 192 93.9 cents on a Chicago No. 2 basis. st . {| P 
a around $10 a hundred, or about 65 | AS a ten-year average hogs have sold oe = — for small — with or | ; 
fe cents above the average price prevail- in the month of March for a price | Without cellars. Kunning water not necessary. 
ws age stipe . ~ equivalent to 12.4 bushels of such corn. | ARCOLA is placed in any room with a chimney. 
"Ou ing in December, January and Feb-| The yalue of 12.4 bushels of 93.9 cent | It heats that room and circulates hot water 
= ruary. Corn in March of 1921 aver- | corn gives $11.64 as the corn price of | through small pipes to radiators in the other 
pr aged around 64 cents a bushel on the | hogs in March of 1921. The actual | rooms. Pipes may be run through walls or left 
" Chicago market. On the basis of 64- | price was $10, or there was a loss of exposed, thus helping to warm the rooms. Heats 
-en orn he cos d ° ci ac] Re . 
- cent corn the cost of producing hogs | $1.64. — _ | all rooms with one fire. Burns coal or wood— 
‘. delivered at Chicago in March was Looking at the corn and hog proposi- uses less fuel to heat whole house than a stove 
a around $7.94 ¢ ‘ed. Those farm- ion as a whole ¢ ack > : 
ll nt 1 hundred Those Jepieod tion as a whole and going back to the requires for a few rooms. 
i ers who fed their corn to hogs are land, labor and machinery involved in 
od making decidedly more money at the producing the corn, as well as in the Why not Have It NOW? 
“i ® Present tine than those farmers who | producing of the hogs themselves, we ; rm \ : 
sas are selling their corn on the corn mar- | find that it cost at least $12.40 a hun- Find out about the ARCOLA to-day weenie ocal heating dealer. 
fat ket dred to put the average hog on the Chi- re i eters | ng showing open —. of — 
a Our chart, however, continues to | cago market in March of 1921. Look- . RCOLA Fieating Uuthts in 4-, 5-, 6 or 7-room houses—also 
1e) Sey a 4, Bar aes peer ois Sakae eas oe ecko ,. Just the thing for chicken and hog houses and garages. 
4 i loss beeause even in the case | ing at the matter from the same funda 
- of hogs which are put on the market mental angle we find that the cost of 
} 
i at the present time there is a consider- | producing hogs delivered on the Chi- MERICAN ADIATOR OMPANY 
oll ab int of the high-priced corn of | cago market in December of 1921 will iieieiesith tt deh dine tiie a prea igor 
er oe mer in them. The average | in case of an average corn crop, be | Gates Seenthes and Showvecme in Al Large Cities ‘ 
ws ; March hogs cost around { close to $10 a hundred. Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
wo om nes mo 1 a2 jo ms oe wr ne id iszesor, RpOeeaeanoraca cece cRea teat oRea Recetas 
the $3946. Fer Cwt 4 
Ow 
1 7 FARMERS-— — 
— mes! | 4 in Every 
- Read this and then think and act. oem 
= 2° . An open winter shal! cause the soi! to be 
ws - — more packed in the spring. Already hundreds of 
. farmers have written us for our information tell- 
lt | ing them bow to work land tn the spring, work- 
ey ing quack grass or any other fou! growth 




















the Hovar Quack Grass Digger, 
nd which we shal! be glad to send to any of 
| you. Our Spring Tooth Corn Cul- 

$14° Loss er Cot | tivator {s far superior to any common 

vill | corn cultivaccr on the market 

















































































The Kovar (.mmon Sense Harrow 
| ote - “ o° + i Cart has features which give riding comfort to f ‘ Evener_ and Pull 
n = TY elderly men and boys who want toride. We shall R cady to 
; v be giad to give you any information desired 
= Le e Our Diggers are made from a one horse, three-foot machine, to a sixty-foot tractor machine 
ell 5p Write for information and prices today. Agents wanted in open territory 
$ | | JOS. J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minnesota 
a 4ee . - « 
_ a A SO I —_—__—— a i ames 
tu- prai r JOR SALE—9%-acre village farm or summer 
a (rR 3 poet ao s round hoes. home, located on state road, 5+ miles from Sara- 
ry 5k a 28 ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment- toga Springs. N. Y. Telephone tn house, mall deliv- 
— } Dean i’ al stations approve. 1000 tableta ered, R. R. station near by. Price. 9.500. For full 
P. P. $1.50. Warranted. Ask description, write to JOSEPH VALIK, Greenfield 
gist or send direct. Center, New York 
4d - } ree. Address 
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Seeding Rape in Small Grain 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 


I have two sows to farrow the last 
of April and have an acre of rye pas- 
ture on which to turn the sows and 
their pigs. Would you seed rape with 


this rye pasture?” 
It is a good plan to seed rape with 


any small grain which is being used 
for hog pasture. The great advantage 
of the rape is that it comes on during 
the latter part of the season when the 


small grain is practically worthless 
Seven pounds of rape seed per acre 
costs less than $1 and will ordinarily 
add amazingly to the value of the 
small grain hog pasture Rape may 


be seeded with small grain at any time 
during April. 
Successful Corn Growers Disk 
and Harrow Often 


and killing 
are the 


Conservation of moisture 
of weeds before planting time 


essentials to be most sought in the 
preparation of the corn seedbed, ac- 
cording to Chas. Hiatt, of Jasper coun 
ty, lowa Last year Mr. Hiatt grew 
eighty-nine bushels of corn to the acre 
and stood high in the state yield con- 
test. In 1919 his corn ranked third in 
the Ames contest. Hiatt double-disks 
fall plowing as soon as the ground can 
be worked in the spring It is then 


harrowed until a good firm seedbed is 


formed After each hard spring rain 
the ground is again disked to conserve 
the moisture and prevent packing and 
clod The aim is to keep the seedbed 
as smooth and well-pulverized as pos 
sible until planting time This fre 
quent stirring of the seedbed also re- 
sults in killing many of the sprouted 
weedseeds before the corn is planted 
As a result of this practice Hiatt never 
has to cultivate his corn more than 
three times 

Planting time on the Hiatt farm is 
as near May 6 or 7 as convenient. The 
field is harrowed once following the 
planter and sometimes oftener if hard 
rains come before the corn is up. 


Corn ground to be spring plowed is 
double-disked and then harrowed in 


the same direction it is to be plowed. 
This facilitates turning the stalks un- 
der in the furrow. Harrowing follows 
as soon as possible after plowing to 
develop a firm, even seedbed Disk- 
ing follows at intervals to restore the 
seedbed after rains. Just before plant 
ing the field is double-disked, lapping 
the disk one-half, and then harrowed 


Hiatt plows six or seven inches deep 
in the spring and eight or nine inches 
in the fall. It is his opinion that plow 


ing at these depths stores up more 
moisture, results in a better root sys- 
tem and gives the plant a_ better 


chance to secure plant food than where 
the plowing is shallower 

“Every step in the preparation of the 
corn seedbed should aim at the conser- 
vation of moisture,” said Hiatt ‘The 
extra diskings also kill the weeds and 
less cultivation of the corn is thereby 
required.’ 


Will Steenwyk, of Jasper county, 
whose corn ranked first in the Ames 
vield contest in 1919, and who pro- 
duced 88.6 bushels per acre in 1920, 
also believes in extensive preparation 
of corn ground before planting He 
double-disks fall plowing as early as 


practicable in the spring and then runs 
a pulverizer over it to smooth out the 
seedbed. The ground is again double- 
disked and harrowed just before plant- 
ing. Single diskings are given between 


the frist preparation and planting if 
the ground becomes packed. After 
planting, which takes place about May 
1, the field is harrowed three times. 
Mr. Steenwyk believes that most farm- 
ers do not use the harrow enough. 
With these methods moisture is con- 


served and weeds killed. 
The stalks are generally burned on 
the Steenwyk farm on corn land that 


is to be spring plowed for corn. The 
field is double-disked, harrowed and 
plowed, harrowing the ground as fast 


as it is plowed. ‘The field is double- 
disked again before planting. 





Mr. Steenwyk never plows deeper 
than five inches in the spring or seven 
inches in the fall. It has been his ex- 
perience that deeper plowing resulted 
in decreased yields. 

“Avoid planting corn in a cloddy 
field and harrow it until it comes up 
and you will not have weeds and the 
corn will stand dry weather much bet- 
ter,” said Mr. Steenwyk. 

An important point emphasized by 
these two corn growers is the value of 
frequent disking between plowing and 


planting time. These diskings con- 
serve moisture and kill weeds. Many 
farmers do not use the disk enough 
during this period, the neglect result- 
ing in severe losses of moisture and 
weedy fields later in the season. This 
thoro preparation develops a firm, 
smooth seedbed early in the season 
and makes it easier to preserve this 


desirable physical condition of the soil. 


Growing Barley in lowa 


Barley commends itself 
farmer in a number of 


to the Iowa 
ways. It is 


very early to mature, being ready to 
harvest in early July, and offers a 
good supply of hog feed at a time 
when it is often urgently needed. Bar- 
ley is unsurpassed as a nurse crop fol 
clover or alfalfa The acre value of 
barley is consistently higher than that 
of oats. For the ten-year period end- 
ing with 1919, the average yield of 
barley in lowa was 28.6 bushels per 
acre, and the average price 76 cents, 
making the acre value $21.73 The 
average acre yield of oats during the 
same time was 37.6 bushels and the 
average price 44 cents, making the 
acre value $16.54, or $5.19 less than 
that of barley. The average price of 
barley last year in lowa was 63 cents 
per bushel, compared with 36 cents 
for oats and 47 cents for corn. There: 
fore, if not used for feeding, barley 
will command a good price on the 
market and can be converted into cash 
before other grain crops are ready. 
While more disagreeable to handle 
than hull-less kinds, the Oderbrucker 
and six-rowed varieties are by far the 
best for lowa. In a five-vear test at 
Ames, these varieties outyielded two- 


rowed or hull-less varieties by thirteen 
bushels per 

The most common method of seeding 
barley is to broadcast it on disked corn 
stalk ground similarly to oats. How- 
ever, in numerous tests at the lowa 


acre, 


station, drilling barley increased the 
vield an average of three bushels. Two 
bushels per acre is recommended as 


the most efficient seeding 
Barley should be seeded as soon as 
freezing weather is past The most 


convenient time for seeding it is just 
after the oats seeding is finished. It 
is true that barley will make a better 
crop than other cereals when sown late 

but early seeding is best because tha 
plant is sensitive to hot weather, and 
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HRESH when the grain is ready— 

when you are ready—when roads 

are good—when the market is most 
favorable to you. 


Every farmer who has a tractor of 18 
H. P. or over caninsure himself against 








PORT HURON: 


The Universal Thresher 


Threshes all kinds of grains and seeds 
20x34 Tractor Special 
BE YOUR OWN THRESHERMAN 


The saving on one crop may be enough 
to pay for the thresher, which, with 
proper care, will last nearly a lifetim: 


Made and guaranteed by a Compan; 
that has built grain threshers 70 con- 
secutive years. For threshing, separat- 








loss of much or all his yearly harvest— || ing, cleaning and saving the grain jt 
from bad weather and inability to get a || cannot be excell 
machine when his or s ready—by i Write for complete description and s; 
owning one of these little threshers. |, cations—sent free upon request. 
Port Huron Machinery Co., Ltd., Des Moines, Iowa 
Home Office and Factory, Port Huron, Mich. 





E ARLY O Ohio seed sctatoes. Big yielders $1.00 
4 per busbel. Toulouse and African geese and 
genders. Old breeders $4.50 each. A. A. Ziemer, 
Austin, Minn 
REAL FARM FrOR “SALE, 
ped If interested write, TOM 
Deilsie, Saskat het wan 


fully equip- 
ROBSON, 


crop, it is customary to plow the land 
and drill in the seed. However, thoro 
disking of stalk ground will put it into 
satisfactory shape for barley. The 
seed bed should be uniformly prepared 
or the field will appear patchy, with 
an uneven stand. 

Experiments at Wisconsin and other 
stations have proved that ground bar- 
ley is very nearly equal to corn and is 
superior to oats as a feed for hogs. It 
must be ground for best results. 

Barley is taken off the ground early 
in the summer, which makes it a valu- 


able nurse crop. Its early maturity 
and value as a feed and a cash crop 
are advantages for the crop in Iowa 


and adjacent territory. 





Silage vs. Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“With hay at $15 per ton what can 
I afford to pay per ton for silage? I 
would have to haul this silage about 


half a mile 


Silage is ordinarily worth about one- 


third as much per ton as. ordinary 
mixed hay. However, with corn as 
cheap as it is this year and in view 


of the fact that our correspondent will 
have to haul this silage about half a 
mile, we do not see how he can afford 
to pay than $3 a ton for the sil- 
age. Silage is sometimes sold per ton 
for the value of seven or eight bushels 
of corn, which would make it worth 
this spring about $3 per ton. 


more 


Low Price for Sweet Corn 

Recent 
canners 

for 


statements of sweet 
indicate that the price 
sweet corn this season will 
from $8 to $10 per ton. Some say 
they can secure all the acreage they 
need at $8. Based on Grimes’ prices 


corn 
paid 
be 














a late sown crop may be damaged by | sweet corn at $9 a ton would be equiva- 
hot weather in early July. | lent to 55 cent field corn. Some can- 
Well-tilled, fertile land is essential neries have such large stocks of last 
to the success barley. In the bar- | year’s corn on hand that they may 
ley districts where it is an important | not run at all this season. 
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J S GOVERNMENT HARNESS 
s Os WORTH $95.00 free 


$59.50 








hames, leather back pads, 5-ring breeching 
with 14 in. strapping all around. You can 
have the above described harness with ail 
genuine solid leather traces 14 in, by 6 ft., 
witb heel chain, 
additional. 
set to make. 

This harness retails for #95.00— 
our bargain price to you, while 
they last, ONLY $59.50. 

You will never get a bigger bargain in 
harness than we offer you now. Send tn 
your order today, before they are all gone. 


wo! 
a 2 & 
7) 

z : 
s This wonderful harness is government in- ® 
> spected, made of the best leather, and wil! : 
= last a lifetime. # in. bridles, 1% in. breast § 
“ straps and martingales, 1x20 lines, cable * 
trace covered with leather, Concord bolt = 

° > 
s z 
7) mi 
. “ 
2 a 





4 ply leather for only @5.50 
These traces alone cost $21.00 a 





NoC. O. D. orders accepted. Every harness 
is guaranteed or your money will be 
funded 


teference: Des Motnes National Bank 


Des Moines Army and Navy Supply Co. 
Harness Dept. 
229 West 4th St. Des Moines, lowa 


U. S. GOVT. HARNESS 








NEW OILPULL TRACTORS 


Wishing to discontinue the Tractor and Thresher 


Department of my business, will sell for cast at at- 
tractive prices, one each 12-20, 16x30 and 20 40 R miley 
Otlpull tractors and one each 22x36 and 28x44 ltum- 


ley Ideal separators with attachments. Al! 1921 
models. Address 
Implement Dealer, 

Union Mills, Ind. 


Box No.6 





IMPROVED FARM FOK SALE 

Your yearly rent there will soon pay for an im 
proved railroad farm in northern Minnesota. Beau- 
tifu) 80-acre farms, no stone, partly in crops of clover 
and winter rye. Some farms have bulidings, while 
on those that do not have buildings we will construct 
them for you. Good roads, schools, churches. neigh- 
bors, etc. Land can be seen now. Come at once, 
For full particulars write L. B. ARNOLD, Land 
Commissioner, D. & 1. R. R. R. Co., 620 Wolvin Bidg., 
Duluth Minnesota. 


Do You Want a Home in a Rich Valley 


near Spokane, on three transcontinental ra!lroads, 
where soil is good, rainfall ample, summers cool, 
winters moderate; the kind of stump land that pays 
to clear, where a farmer with $1,500 can hope to suc- 
ceed; timothy and clover green eight months in® 
year, natural dairy country; land cheap; 10 yearly 
payments at 6 per cent? Humbird Lumber 
Company, 5 Box F, Sandpoint, Idaho. 


FARMS—“ e have beautiful lake farms, farms 

near the cities and farms of al! de- 
scriptions. In every case they are near a market 
which counts. Ask for our New York State Farms 








Booklet. We will pay any reader of Wallaces’ Far- 
mer who buys a farm of us the price of = » railroad 
Des Moines, Iowa, to Or N. ¥. 





ticket from 
OLEAN REAL ae COMPANY, 
Olean, N. W. 
in Marinette Co 


LANDOLOGY #3." 


Scanedeinan ieaineeer nena or as an investment you are thinking of buy 
farm lands where farmers stow rich, send at once for this 
number of LANDOLOGY. se free onrequest. Address 


SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY 
297 Skidmore-Riehle Bidg., Marinette, Wiste 
I ARDW ooD cut-over Jand, «il ailt. loan ee 

subsoi|—neither sandy nor gravelly: « e wv 
town; good roads; good schools; in the heart the 
dairy country. You deal directly with the owner 
no agente and no commissions. Easy terms a 
improved farms. Write for map and Booklet * i 
North Western Lumber Co., Land Dept., Stanley Ww . 





Special Number just 
out containing 1%! 
facts of Clover 








Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, ™ Minnesota 


P48" FOR SA LE—32 acres of Alberts wheat 
land, beautiful deep rich soil; good farming 
community; two miles from Bruce, on Grand Trunk 
R. R., best R. R. in Canada; 164 acres in actual cult 
vation: #40.00 peracre. Address W. G. MEDCKAFT» 
730 E. Third 8t., Tucson, Arizona. 








— 





NE GOOD MOVE will make your = 

tune in Wealthy Western New York! Proen 
mape, information free. NEW YORK FA 
AGENCY, Westfield, New York. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 1, 


Draft Horse Future Looks 
Brighter 
(Continued from page 3 ) 
ets on account of high gasoline and 
w priced corn.” 


Whether or not feed costs would in- 
fluence the demand for horses this | 
ve was answered generally in the 
? ffirmative, altho the majority seemed 
to think that it would affect the gen- 
eral commercial market more than it 
would the farm market. Others stated 


that farmers have a tendency to keep 
more horses as feed is cheap and will 
not sacrifice them to save feed as has 
peen done in the past. Others empha- 
size that tight money has also tended 
to cut down construction and other 
lines 
dency to curtail the horse market. 
Breeders generally voice an optimis- 
tic note regarding the future of the 


horse industry. The one thing more 
than any other which is holding trade 
back at the present time is tight 
money conditions. Charles _ Irvine, 


president of the Belgian Association, 
summarized his viewpoint in the fol- 
lowing: “As far as I can see the out- 
look of the draft horse has every point 
in its favor. The general financial 
shakeup will influence it for some lit- 
tle time, probably this entire summer, 
but | am confident that we will see 
much better prices within a year.” 
Wirth S. Dunham stated: “I think it 
is becoming generally recognized that 
we facing a shortage of good 
horses and that farmers as a rulé@ are 
seriously contemplating increased pro- 
The situation is com- 


are 


duction of colts. 


plicated by the fact that stallion own- 
ers have not been making money for 
the last three or four years and they 
are not going to reinvest or increase 


their operations until they can actually 
see more business ahead of them than 
they can handle.” 


Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the 
Horse Association of America, called 
attention to an important fact when he 
stated Until recently one of the in- 


centives to divert from horse raising 


was the high prices offered for meat 
animal This combined with an ur- 
gent call for grains called the atten- 
tion of the farmer completely away 


from horse breeding. In the meantime 
the young horses were growing up and 
the old horses were giving place to 
them and now the majority of young 
horses are matured with very little 
young stuff growing up to take their 
places. It will take several years of 
breeding of all the good mares of size 
and quality to get the horse business 
back to where it will adequately meet 
he demands for farm power alone.” 





A mmary of the situation shows 
that all over the country there is a 
general awakening of interest in 
horses. This is shown in commercial 
circles, at farm sales, by farmers buy- 
ing pure-bred mares, by inquiry for 


Stallions and by many people who are 


making plans to breed an increased 
humber of mares this coming season. 
The depressing factors consist largely 
of tight money conditions which will 


interfere to some extent with the buy- 
ing ol stallions and the fact that there 
iS still a great number who are not 
fully convinced of the future demand 
for food draft horses. It seems that 
it is rd to convince the average man 
that vhen prices are low that they 
Will gradually become higher and when 
the high they will gradually be- 
com wer, for the average man as- 
sume that because prices are high 
they will remain high and when prices 
are they quit producing for a sim- 


liar reason. 
There is 


no doubt at the present 
time but that the horse business is 
facing a much brighter future. The 
~ who has good rugged draft 
i 


s should mate them with a drafty, 
Sound, pure-bred stallion, and raise his 
horse replacements, together with 
hoice geldings for the market. 


Own 


fine ¢ 





of work which is having a ten- | 
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feed that has 


kinds of fe 


sows as well. 
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PRICES ARE DOWN 


MORE food value than oats, 
MORE food value than wheat feeds. 


DOWN go Schumacher Feed prices to pre-war basis — 
DOWN to a level with the prices you get for the products you sell— 
DOWN where Schumacher is a much cheaper feed than ground corn or oats, middlings or bran— 
DOWN to a point where you cannot afford to miss the BIG SAVING today’s prices give you on a 


MORE food value than middlings. 


MORE food value than brewer’s grains. 


” have 
STRETCHY type of ho 


am certain every 


od 


The Cheapest Feed to Feed 


Don’t let the fact that you have plenty of corn keep you from buying Schumacher Feed at today’s 
surprisingly low prices. Fed with your corn, it makes the cheapest feed you can feed. 
Here’s a typical instance, from Ernest Melberg, Norway, Iowa, breeder of 
“The Pickett,” which sold for $60,000.00: 

“I have fed Schumacher Feed for over three years, and while I have fed man 

ed. never fed any that gives me the BIG BONE, 

gs as does Schumacher Feed. 
breeder and feeder of hogs would get much better results by addi 
Schumacher to his feeding plan, not only for growing pigs, but for his bro 


It pays to feed Schumacher with your corn, because corn alone is not a com- 
plete ration. Schumacher gives your pigs, shoats and sows a better balanced 
ration—a much wider variety of feed materials—a feed rich in growing 
and developing nutrients. 
Go and see your dealer today. Start feeding this money-making feed and 
see your feed costs go down and your profits go up. 
you, write to us. We will see that you are supplied promptly. 


The Quaker Oats Company Address: Chicago, U.S.A. 


If he cannot supply 
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MEN’S 
Prices Smashed on Semi-Dress Shoes 


PAY NO GASH 


StASHED TO. $2.98 
















Order a pair of 
these smart shoes. 
Pay for them on 
arrival. Try them 
on. Compare them 
with shoes at $8.00 
a pair. If noteat- 
isfied return 
them at our ex- 
pense. You 
have every- 
thing to gain 
and nothing 
to lose 


*2.98 


WE PAY POSTAGE 


Where can you find a pair of black gun metal 
finished leather, Goodyear welt stitched shoes 
ata price like this? They are the pick of the 
bargains in the world’s greatest shoe markets 
and they are guaranteed to fit and please you 
before you send us acent. They are shoes you 
can be proud to wear anywhere, weillfcut, classy 
last, stylish, serviceabie and handsome. The 
box toe gives you plenty of room. The inner 
soles are smooth as velvet, and the wear-proof 
lining will even outlast the leather uppers 

Sizes 6 to 10. Order today to be sure of a pair 
of these shoes. You would pay $8.00 at any re- 
tall store. Our price, $2.98. Fill in this cou 
pon and mall at once. Send for free catalog 

Simply Send Name and Size 
Underpriced Mai! Order House, 
Dept. R3, Haverhill, Mass. 
pairs of semi-drese shoes 





160 nc0eceMtR@seceee -..C,O, D. IT shall ac 
cept them under your “Ironclad Guarantee” 
to return every cent {f unsatisfactory. I pay 
only $2.98 on arrival. 


Name 


Address 


























GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


For more than @ 
quarter of acentury, 
our galvanized roof- 
ing has proved to 
be the best for all 
kinds of farm 
buildings. Low 
prices now. 

Also spring 
steel ence 
posts. Let ussend 
you samples, prices 
and catalog 


Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
510 &. W. 2d St., Qes Moines, jowa 





Sk - — 
THE OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER 
Makes cooking in summer a pleasure instead of a task. Heat when 
yeu want it—not a minute longer than you need It. Does away with 
coal and wood—cheaper. Makes your stove or range a gas siove. 
No fires to make No ashes, dirt, smoke, odor, chopping, 
shoveling -- carrying coal or wood. Saves hours of work 
akes your stove bake better, cleaner, quicker. Thonsands 
toa use over 10 years. Doesn't change your stove, just asf 
to fire box, easily slipped in or out, absolutely safe. Lasts 
lifetime. Makes its own gas from coul-oll (kerosene) at small 
cost. Gives even heat instantiy, by simply turning 
valve Saves money, time, labor. Sold under 
+74 back guarantee--30 day trial. 
FREE literature and special introductory price. 
ACENTS WANTED. 8IC MONEY. 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner & Machine Co., 
Oldest Largest Mfr's Oil-Gase Burnere 
2060-D PINE STREFBT, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


The Engine That Breathes 
The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs 
on the market. All 
sizes on skids or trucks. 











GADE BROS. MFG. 
CO. (Engine Dept.) lowa Falls, Iowa. 





When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 











You Against 
Until May Ist 


We Protect 
Low Prices 


low because our factories are 
located right in your territory 
—you save on freight rate; 
we sell only direct to the farmer; 
because our Operating costs are 
low. Thatis why we know these 
prices will bear any comparison. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Look here! Woven fence— 
7 strands, 26inches high, 12-inch 
spacings, 5.5 pounds per rod, de- 
livered in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota for only 32c per rod. And 
8 strands, 32inches high, 6%4-inch 
spacings, 7.7 pounds per rod, de- 
livered in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin for only 45¢ per rod. All 
other styles equally low. 


PENDERGAST FENCE j 


Is made of all 9144 and 12% 
ivily galvanized 

old thousands 

of rodg all over this territory 

Every rod is fully guaran- 

teed to satisfy. You will 

like it and order more just 

as everybody else does. 

Immediate delivery assured. 

Fill out attached coupon now! 








BERS ER SERERBSSSeeeeesae 
PENDERGAST FENCE Co. 

215 Front St., Fort Madison towa: 
Please send free Pendergast Fence Catalog and 
new reduced fence prices. 
Name.......... insistence 
pO | 
|. T  ) 
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White Diarrhea 


(14) 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw in Preventing White 
Diarrhea 
The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had seriou loss¢ from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 

own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 22, Wa 
terloo, lowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy J rie two 63« 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or ned one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick 
ens are larger and healthier than ever 
before I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 


remedy by return mail Mrs. C. M. 


| 


Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, lowa. 
Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac 
lus Bacterium Pullorum This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
CLE Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea Don't wait until 
it kills half your chick Take the 
“stitch in time that ive nine.’ Re 
member, there is arcely a hatch with 
out some infected chicl Don't let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre 
vent it Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first tw weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before These letters prove 
it 

Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mr L. L. Tam, Burnett Creek, 
Ind., writes “T have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko l 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea 
Walko not only prevents White Diar 
rhea, but it gives the chick trength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier 
Never Lost One After First Dose 

Never Lost One After First Dose.. | 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
lowa, writes My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. 1 tried different remedies and | 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en busines Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing | 
for this terrible disease We raised | 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never | 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 


prepaid—so you can see for yourself 


what a wonder-working remedy it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proved—that it will stop your losses 
and double treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 63c for package of 
Walko—give it in all drinking water 
for the first two weeks and watch re- 
sults. You'll find you won't lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before 
It’s a positive fact. We guarantee it 


The Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Wa 
terloo, lowa, stands back of this guar 


antee. You run no risk If you don't 
find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used, your money will be in 


stantly refunded. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 22 
Waterloo, lowa 


Send me the ia} é3e regular size (or J $1.04 ec 
onomical large size) package of Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. Send it 
on your positive guarantee to instantly refund 
my money if not satisfied in every way, I am 
enclosing 638c (or $1.04). (P.O. money order, 
check or currency acceptable 


Name 
Town 


State R. F. D. 

Mark (X) in square indicating size package 
wanted. Large package contains nearly three 
times as much as small. Prices include war tax 


WALLACES’ FARMER, April 1, 1924 
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The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating te 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Feeding Chicks 
of the best authorities on 
chicks advise giving grit lib- 




















Some 
feeding 


erally in the first feed, and also hav- 
ing a fine sand on the floor for litter. 

This may be standard practice for 
many, but personally, we prefer to 
give a little stale bread squeezed out 
of milk for the first feed, and then to 
feed a bread made out of eggs and 


ground grains with a mixture of grit. 
this johnicake we take 1 pint of 
corn meal, 1 teacup of bran, 2 raw 
eggs, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 teacup sour 
milk, bake 2 hours. Break the egg 
shells in with the eggs, and add 1 
tablespoon of grit. 


For 


We slice a very large raw potato in 
two, and score it down the middle so 
the chicks can pick it out easy. They 


climb the potato as though it were a 
young mountain and pick it clean. For 
litter we use chaff and bran the first 
week. 

After ten days the chicks can have 


a scratch feed of equal parts of wheat 


oats and corn; bone, charcoal and 
meat scraps are placed before them 
in separate dishes. They get bits of 


onion tops, lettuce and any green food 
they will eat. Sprouted oats are al- 
ways good. 

The following formulas are used by 
the Storrs Ag. Station: 

Chick feed—Cracked wheat, 15 
pounds; fine cracked corn, 15 pounds; 
oats, 10 pounds; broken rice, 

fine charcoal, 2 pounds. 
Wheat bran, 20 pounds; 
meal, 10 pounds; sifted ground 
oats, 10 pounds; low grade flour, 10 
pounds; beef or fish scraps, 10 pounds. 

After six weeks equal parts’ of 
cracked corn and given 
for scratch feed by 
weight of the wad 


pinhead 
3 pound 
Dry Mash 


corn 


were 
parts 


wheat 
and equal 
mash. 


Handle With ais 


Eggs that are being incubated must 
be carefully handled. At the first 
test, the germ is especially suscepti- 
ble to sudden jerks; less harm is done 
after cooling than when the tray is 
first taken from the machine, but care- 


ful handling is required for- best re- 
sults all thru the incubation period. 
Movement thru ‘turning and shifting 
the eggs is an aid to vitality, but it 
should be the kind of movement the 
hen gives, a gentle stirring to a new 
life which is not well enough estab- 
lished to endure abuse. 

Eggs need to be cooled from the 


third day; the time for cooling increas- 
ing each week. Tho really it is airing 
and not cooling which the chick needs 
to furnish it with needed oxygen. This 
is especially necessary in warm weath- 
er or if the incubator is run in a warm 
room where the circulation of air is 
sluggish. In turning eggs it is best 
to remove some of the eggs from the 
center of the tray each time and roll 
the outside eggs in. Rolling by placing 
the palm of the hand over a group of 
eggs and stirring them is a good plan. 


What a Hen Eats 


At the recent Madison Square Gar- 
den Poultry Show, a part of the Cor- 
nell exhibit consisted of the display 
of the raw material that a hen eats 
in a vear. This consisted of six 10 
quart pails of water, 45 pounds of 


grain scratch feed, 35 pounds of mash, 
which in bulk was about equal to the 
feed; 3 pounds of 


quantity of scratch 
oyster shell; 2 pounds of grit and 
15 pounds of green food, including 


cabbage and carrots. 

We have had some inquiries as to 
the charge for food which may be 
properly placed against hens that get 
part of their food on range. This ex- 
hibit of eats may be of service in fix- 
ing a board bill for the hens. 
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Keeps Eggs Fresh | 


Remarkable Discovery Keeps Eggs 
Fresh For One Year 


C. G. Knight, a prominent druggist of Chicago, has 
discovered a wonderful! new preparation that is guar- 
anteed to preserve all fresh eggs perfectly for one 
year. He calls it the K & G Egg Preservative. It 
ig not liquid glass, but comes in powder form. One 
package mixed with three gallons clean water will 
preserve 25 dozen eggs. Makes a safe solution to put 
eggs in for winter. No change whatever takes place. 
No odor, no taste. Eggs can be used for all purposes: 
poaching, boiling, pastries. The yolks do not break 
down. Eggs always fresh. 

Mrs. A. Kisselbach, E. St. Louis, says: “Can hon- 
estly say I have had great success with K & G Pre- 
servative.” Mra.J. M. Liljedahl, Essex, lowa; “I 
have found your egg preservative entirely satisfac- 
tory. Mrs. 8. R. Shinkel, Mitchell, 8. D.: “My 
eggs kept jast fine. _Shall use your preparation next 
year sure.” Mrs. 8. Sunmerlick, 4635 Calumet 
Ave., Chicago: “J have used your preservative two 
years. Have used many egg solutions but find K &G 
more satisfactory.” 

Now is the time to begin preserving eggs. April 
eggs will be worth twice as much to you next winter. 
Begin right now and let KM & G Egg Preservative 
make money for you. Write today tothe K@&G 
Laboratories Co., Dept. E, 338 E. 5ist 8t., Chi- 
cago, lil. Send 50c and get big package prepaid. 
Enough to preserve 25 doz. eggs. Write today—now. 

Agents Wanted in Every Co 
Kas LABORATORIES CO., Dept. E, 338 €, Sist,, 
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SYOUNG'SS 

co SOLD DIRECT TO YOu © 
M-Y-C-O Chick Feed, Poultry 

© . Ration and Morning Mash, superior &® 
ch feeds at money saving prices. 
Most complete etock of all 
feed requirements for poul- 
try priced in our reg. current 
price list. Ask for it and get 
your Dame on our mailing list 


\ i fm, M. YOUNG & CO., Inc, 
) j Winterset, fowa 
\j YRIUITE today for circular and price of the best 
Chicken Feeder on the market. BORT MAN- 
UFACTURING COMPANY, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
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pros 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 





America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Medicines 
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Atredale, 


Shepherd 


matrons, puppies, farm helpers 
or instructive list. 

w -R.W ateon, Box 1906, Oakiand, Lowa 
rr OCK ER SPANIELS for sale 
Pedigreed, $25 each 
t BROS., St. Francis, Wisconsin. 

PET sToCc K 


GermansShepherd 


Brood Ten cents 





DOG 


FISHER 









Excellent breeding 
Solid blacks, 
goiden agouti, 
Broken colors, 
MRS, A. L. 


Oe een eS 
( YUEINEA PIGS for sale 
< in solid and broken colors 
reds, creams, chocolate, silver agouti, 
and tri-colurs, $5.00 trio; $3.50 pair 
2.00 pair Orders filled promptly 
KREGER, Cedar Falls, lowa, Route 4. 
ORPINGTONS 

















on 


TAYLOR’S BUFF ORPINGTONS 


win at big ehows and are big winter lay- 
ers. Baby chicks 25c each, prepaid. Eggs 
$2.50 per 15, $10 per 100, prepaid. Place 
your order wth a breeder of high quality 








stock. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, lowa. 
‘ C. BUFF Orpingtons. Grand champion pullet. 
\O. Hens Hoganized by licensed judge. Extra lay- 
ers, Prepaid—15-82.50; 50-87.00; 100-€12.50. Mrs. 
Thos. Baumgardner, Colchester, Illinois 
ye te Orping tons Real Pennington strain, won- 
derful quality teduced prices on eggs: 15 for 
$2.00; 8 settings 65.00; 100-610.00. Waverly Poultry 
Sta. “BB,” I incoln, Nebr 





Co., 


14 


eges 45c each, 
Missouri, 

~ Cc BU FF Oroterton eggs from large peini buff to 
i). the skin winter egg producers whose sires won 
1920. Mrs. Dillard Palmer, Maryville, 


years Dreeding Orpingtons—Single Comb Buff 
and Blue. 15 eggs @2.00. Narragansett turkey 
postpaid. Bernard Durnal, Memphis, 


at big shows 
Miseourt 


Buff Orpington Eggs 


HM. T. FARRAR, 


and Baby c nie ks. 
a quality. 
* Ames, lowa 

















eggs from 


ee SALE—Bouff Orpington cockerels; 
lowa 


winners and layers; won first cockerel 
State Show. Owens Bros., Traer. lowa. 





yg Comb Buff Orpingtons, Cockerels and hatch- 
ing eggs. Solid Buffs—Cook and Golden strains. 

P.J Bridges, Wilton Junction, lowa, 

S Cc WHITE Orpington eggs for hatching; large, 

i. big boned, egg strain: 15 for €1.25, 100 for $7.00. 

Mrs. James Long, Rt. 5, Albia, Iowa. 











QINGLE Comb White Orpington eggs for hatching. 
\O Good laying en Mated eight hens to one cock. 
Samuel Buddenm , Sidney, | 











W HIT E Orpington oggs for hate “bir 1g, troi »m cen 
flock, @2.00 for 15; $10.00 for 100. Mrs. C. E. 
Greenville, lowa. 








Parsons, 





Butt Orpington egga; 


GEN D to Baker for your 8. C 
Chas. E. 


K $2.00 per setting of 15, $8.00 per 100. 

Baker, Bondurant, lowa. 

B* ERS' strain Single Comb Bt pe ee ington eggs. 
Fifteen, $3.00; hundred, $15 J. Wm. Benda, 

Counctl Hm, Illinois. 


QINGLE Comb White Orpington eggs, $1 50 per 15, 





$6.00 per 100. Mre. W. 1. Clark, Oakland, lowa. 
QINGLE Comb White Orpington eggs, 87.00 per 100. 
\) Mrs. Harriet A. Pingel, Ledyard, lowa. 














S Cc. BUFF Orpington eggs—i5, ¢ 120, 
« $10.00 


75; 30, $3.00; 
J. C. Simon, Rowan, lowa 














-DEGREE 
INCUBATOR 


Regulates heat bh: 
fore it enters bot}; 
Not afterwards. A 
tomatic, one regy 
lation, even temper 
ature, thoro yer 
lation, not 
claims, but all gu 
anteed. No ni, 
watch. No roast: 





izes. Send t 


day for literature 


HATCH § 103-Degree Incubator OQ. 
3-9 Seed IW ena ee 
545° Buys 140-Egg Champion 

Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water Copp Tank, Double Wallis 
Fibre Board Regulated. 
$9.3 -95 buys ‘140-Chick Hot- 

© Brooder. Or beth for only 
































4 ya "1 = We are beginning to ship 
ry. ; : i: Chicks from our 
‘ia, 8 Pure Breed 
bie Practical Poultry 
¥ This is the stock that pay 
‘ on your farm, Duckiir and 





R Hatching Eggs. 
oo High Quality Egg leg. 
\ horns, and All Stand. 
ard Breeds 
Send for 64-page 1)lustrated catalog, which te how 
to raise Chicks. Dellvered post paid, 
STATE FAKMS ASSOCIATION 
Desk 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Baby Chicks 


Big. husky fellows from pure- bred, vigorous 
Eleven po popala! varieties. e sell only 
po fonsatinfctary’ econ “ = 

repaid ENSURED pare 


jar customers reor: 








third gra: 
delivery spnrniveca by 
cel post 





Murray McMurray Box 46 Webster City le. 









Better produced day old 
chix are the Kind you want. Ser 

lay for free catalog Sprinatc ld 
i atcheries, Box Y, Springfie! 


Baby Chicks at Reduced Prise 


White or Br ore her 







ks $18 100; Rex Ww Rocks, 
w ‘Wyandottes, B eointinna. 24 Post- 
big batche ery 60K hicks. 


sald anywhere. The 
Loree ree catalog 
M FARROW-HIRSH CO., 


Miller Baby Chicks give you IX)’. hatch 
Insurance with: worry leading varieties, 

guaranteed. weeeren y y shipped 
to 46 states last year. Capacit: 


se 
a d, Chicks shipped postpaid. ri ra REE. 
Milier Poultry Farm, Box BOX 636 Lancaster, Mo. 


PEORIA, !LLINOIS 








I ABY ~ ehicks—W holesale and retail. 18 leading 

varieties: Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, \Wyan- 
dottes, Minorcas, Anconas, Leghorns. Al! purebred. 
Also mixed lots for frys or broilers at reduce rices. 
Prompt shipment by prepaid parcel post. 97 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed. Send for circular today 


8. M. Dean, Box 416, Fort Dodge, lowa. 





} ABY chicks—White Wyandottes—Vigorous 
200 egg etrain; fleecy white, standard 
graded by poultry specialist. Chicks, $20 
special mating, $30 per 100. Hatching ege* 
same fiock, @8 and #10 respectively. 10 
made on all orders booked before April !> 








faction guaranteed. C. H. Day, Kellogg, lowa 
} ABY chicks hatched from healthy, vigorous, pure 
bred laying, unusual utility stocks, Barred 
and White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds. Wh V yan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, White and Brown Leghorns 
and S. C. Anconas, $15 to $25 per hundred arcel 
Post prepaid. 10,000 chicks weekly. Sieb's Hate 
ery. Lincoln, Illinois 





CHICKS—RHODE ISLAND ‘REDS 


WE HATCH REDS EXCLUSIVELY, bot! . 
10th year; customers in 15 states. Order ve 
delivery prepaid; circularfree. REDBIRD f as 


Des Moines, lowa, Park Avenue Station. 





chicks— Best 
White Leghorns, 


grade, tested layer 


I ABY 
Brown Leghorns 


bred. 











100; Barred Rocks, $17; Reds, Buff Orpington: 
Postpaid. Guaranteed, Catalog free. Booth t 
ery, Clinton, Mo 

td _—" 
( UALITY Baby Chicks—Rocks, Reis 0d 
Buff Orpingtons from high producing f ks, at 
reasonable prices. Prompt shipment postpa or ler 
early. Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Independen J ds 
ABY chicks from highly bred Single Co! Anco” 
nas, White Leghorns and exceilent far pe 


Ancona Farm and H 
lowa. 


Reds. Write Sunnyside 
Route 4, Muscatine, 
Ee ie Se 


50, OOO SEs for 1921. Popular v 


teasonable prices. Catalog 
Leghorns a specialty. 


Devil's Glen Poult 
Bettendorf, _lowa, Box 2. 








ABY chix —Hatching eggs from pure bre = 
Reds, Leghorns, Anconas. Free cats'vbl™ 
Stouffer's Egg Farms, Mount Morris, 1)! i 
ABY chicks. Pure bred 8S. C. W. Leg! — 
chicka, $16.00 per 100. Fine catalog free. *# 
land Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa. aa 
ARRED Rock baby chicks, $16 per 100. M™ J. 


A. Chindlund, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

















Mas 


R° 


Lake 


Cari 5 





y 
nd 














wALLACES’ viel Apst t, 1921 


Poultry Advertising Rate 


make a special classified poultry advertising 
+p ag follows: Sc per word per insertion if the ad 
eli yur to eight eonsecutive times, and 7c per we rd 





















mg nserti on when the ad runs eight or more con- 
per vive times. If the ad runs less than four times, 
“ ‘ree, is 10c per word per insertion. Minimum 
al ement accepted is twenty words. 
This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 
T t ) 
T sme and address are counted as part of the 
1 ment, and each initial or number is counted 
. W All advertisements are set without 
displa r than the initial letter 
ys: All poultry edveitinements are cash in 
-e, Make all remittances by bank ¢ lraft, post- 
ance. 
ae ess order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 
t be received at least eight days before 
ssue in order to be properly classified. Ad- 
da 
dress a iers to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


wy AN DOTT KS. 


Newton's A C. White Wyandottes 

























































ed from farm range, snow white birds, 

ax CE ers, Fishel strain direct, $8.00 per 100 
w. J. NEWTON, Newe aI, Iowa 
NOWFLAKE White W gs for hatching. 
SS Br ay and weigh. Flock headed by Dorcas 

egg strain cockerels, Guarantee nine chicks or 
refl ’ f price. 15-%2 00, 50-84.50, 100-88 00. Qulet- 
dale I Kellerton, lowa 

Farmer's Friend White | W yandottes are 

H est Write us for our mating list and 
7 @ rs and birds—they are reasonable, Chas. 
i 
E. Hall & Sons, Box sentonsport, lowa, 

, E Wyandottes—The layers. Winners Iowa 
VW Fatr; Austin, Minn.; Cincinnati, Ohto, 
{ Eggs—15, 3.00; 30, 85.00; 50, $8.00. 
H B W, Eag tle Grove lowa 

y Vyand 2 eggs for hatching: good lay- 
VY 1 0 per 15, $3 pe , 87.00 per 
1 bden goose eggs, 25c each. Henry J. 
r Ackley, lowa. 

) hite Wyandotte « 

R é and Fishel egg 
re gs for setting—15, & 

M ette. lowa, 

)! nb White W vandotta egga from culled 
R if 0.00 per 100 Special mated 
pe santeed delivery E. ¢ Cooper, 
Pr lowa 

yA red and Gol len Wyan- 
| ty, heavy laying stock, 
Eggs. 8 I yc each L. K. Stemen, 
Riv I 

0 ( White Wyandottes Farm range 

ry lied for non-layers Hatching eggs, 
$5.0 Mrs. Carl Batschelet, Clemons, Iowa. 

) nning gal White Wya lottes ind Sil- 
{ yer angle { Hamt yurgs. Eggs—éi.50-15, $4.50-50, 
$8. Carrie 8, Mills, New Providence, lowa 

YGt from Regal-Dorcas str¢ White Wyan- 

j g boned, snow white, winter layers, 





$6.1 81.25-15 Irving Boyd, Aredale. lowa 

~ t Laced yandottes, Tarbox strain winter 
N { eggs—15, &1.50 0, $2.75; 100, 
: Cha 


ries French, Nashua, lowa 














’ extr Rose Comb 
Ra r, Newton, Iowa. Route 5 
W E Wyandottes—heavy !ayers—farm range. 
hat ing eggs. 86.00 per 100; $1.50 per 
a op th, Greenfie ld, Iowa 
( Y White Wyandottes: farin range: 200 
) KE I ves 15, $2.00; 50, $5.00; 100, $8.00. 
Mrs. } Garden City, Mo 
ba i ilte Wyandottes—Egygs and baby 
\ H quality at a reasonable price 
L.A. R Bellevue, lowa 
gs from best quality, solid Buff 





) t : 
B . : 310-100. Fertility guaranteed. Mra, 
Chas re Weston, Lowa. 
(" 1 TAN Wyand tie engn £01 hatcl Fully 
guara ed. $6.50 per hundred. Winema John- 
8 lowa. 





B' Wyandotte eggs from pure bred, well culled 
f )-84.00, 100-87.50. Mrs. Geo. Deyoe, 


Mas wa 
Ok \ t Peandatin ani tom Matobian 
t al g F g 
» \ e Wyandotte eg for hatchin 
: \ 8 rain), 87.00 hundred, Richard Pierce, 
sake y wa 


wan Wyandotte eggs, Martin strain, prolific 
Ayers. ¢ per 15; 87.00 per 100. M. M. Smith, 


hatch- 
Best, 


bred, farn 
: $8.00 per 100 


range 


Alex 





ANCONAS. 


mb An- 


I White Leghorns 








Single Ce 

— and baby chicks. Heavy layers. 
. Boon, Blakesburg, lowa 
fl if 4 na Farm bi irds a are constant win- 
tr 1 Illinois ate Fairs. Catalog 
ate ht, Judson, Ind 

y a $2.00 per 15, prepaid $8.00 per 
: . epaid. @. E. Gilchrist, Oskaloosa, 


ng, $6.00-100, $1.50-15. 
lowa, R 


for hat« 
Batavi 


|S 








L ANGSH ANS. 


Whit Langshan Eggs *" from heavy wit nter lag 
n, $5-15. P rise winne ~d 


a. Et is. Beav er Cr panies, Nebr aska 


P 
WY cea ec — 


R. Stam 


strain 


ack L angabans Good avin 
d. A a. Mo. 


nna Hurst » He nriett 
a 5) for 15, 87 00 a hun- 
. Norborne, Mo 








MINORC AS. 


; F Slack Minor oA eggs, $2.00 per 15, 
Br Der Heavy egg producers. Barker 
ad lianola. lowa, 





€ton eggs &8.00 per 100. Satisfaction 
Mrs. John Graff, Estherville, lowa, 








BRAHMAS. 





P 100-8 Phy Light Brahma eggs, 15-82.00; 50- +4. 50: 
730 AM) Ite uen duck eggs, 11-$2.25 5 
Carl Narveson, Keneete cx eee 11-€2.25; 100-815.00. 


























Good Packing Good Businens 
Practice 

A letter from the 

educational service 

American Railway 
states: 


director of the 
bureau of the 
Express Company 


“Egg breakage, altho involving only 
a comparatively small percentage of 
the total value of all eggs produced in 
this country, is a 
nomic loss, and we would like to have 
your coOperation in helping us solve 
the problem by bringing the subject 
of better packing of egg shipments to 
the attention of your readers. Accord- 
ingly, we are enclosing an article on 
‘Better Packing Needed to Prevent 
Breakage of Eggs in Transit,’ by Rob- 
ert E. M. Cowie, operating vice-presi- 
dent of this company at New York, 
who has made a special study of this 
subject.” 

From this article we quote: 

“The hor filler, with its 
square compartments for these round, 
fragile objects, is still in very general 
use. Government tests have proved 
that after one trip, the tips of the 
honeycomb fillers are softened, bent 
and broken, and the filler itself ab- 
sorbs moisture from the eggs 
weakened; in fact, its strength is re- 
duced to about one-fifth. 

“We are insisting thut no 


eco- 


very serious 


1eycomb 


and is 


second- 


hand strawboard honeycomb fillers of 
any sort be used in the shipping of 
eggs, and we do not pay claims in case 
of breakage when old fillers are dis- 
covered in the shipment on inspection 
‘There are other contributory caus¢ 
in the preparation of eggs for ship 
ment, that make it almost impossible 


circumstances to move an 
bstantial breakag 
news- 


under the 
egg case without su 
A frequent one is the use of 
papers in place of cushions with honey- 
fillers. In our opinion, based on 
actual experience, newspapers offer no 
protection at all. For cushioning ma- 
terial we urge the use of excelsior pads 
at both the bottom and top of 
and the first 


ers. This serves to break 


comb 


he crate 
and second lay- 
any shocks 
incurred from handling, and 
thus gives additional protection to the 
egg. About 90 per cent of egg break- 
age occurs in the top layer. 

“We have found that damage occurs 
when the standard cases 
the id of being 


between 


ordinary 


to eggs are 
placed on 
laid flat. 

“There 
good packing which are good business 
principles for the producer For in 
stance, eggs should be packed in fillers 
with the little ends down. The reason 
for this is that the air cell is at the 
big end and the eggs look much better 
and naturally bring better prices. Like- 
wise, the small hould be packed 
together and the large ones by them- 
seives. All of these practices not only 
make the eggs marketable, but 
add to the security of the 
and reduce the 
breakage Ship 
shelled eggs. 

“New A-1 
ened with large headed, 
four-penny wire nails, with cup fillers, 


ends, inste 


are many points regarding 


eggs 


more 

shipment 
egg 

good 


possibilities of 
only perfect, 
strength 
cement coated, 


cases, carefully 


or if new honeycomb fillers are used 
six excelsior cushions, are the cheap- 
est insurance the egg shipper can buy. 


In 1920 the American Railway 
Company paid ar 
$105,000 per month in 
claims to egg shippers. At 50 
dozen, this would represent a 
30,000,000 eggs, or one for practically 
United States.” 


Express 
iverage of more than 
settlement of 
cents a 
loss of 
the 


every — in 


pra 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The reasons that people have 
with coal-burning brooders are, 
that they buy too small a 
ond, they put their stove in too small 
a brooder house. 

3uy a large stove; put in a large 
room—16x12 is about right. I use in 
the four corners of the room a feather 
brooder, made of turkey or goose feath- 
ers tacked or glued on a board 114x3 
feet. 


trouble 
first, 


sec. 


stove; 





The reason coal-burning brooders go 
out in the night is because people shut 
down the drafts too closely. You must 
let the fire have some air, or out it 
goes, and with air your room, if small, 
gets too hot. The feather brooders 
prevent chicks piling up in the corners 
or chilling if your out. 

The oil-burning brooders are the best 
for small [I used two last year 


stove goes 


rooms. 


They give a steady heat and don’t go 
out if shut down low. My chicks did 
well with them, but they don't give 
heat enough for a large room in cold 


weather. 
RAY 


LEITCH 





L EG HORNS. 


om b Whi 
Every b 


records of 23 

















of trapnested hens 





in one year 3, 812 100; cl 
pens. Also Fe Wyckoff 
bred; Hogan te 1: big bir 


farm flock of 300 





= 
~ 
ew 


guaranteed Deser 


Write. Mrs. Sidney A. Lyon, Cres 





Q Cc. W. Leghorn hatching « 
N in) 


strain), carefully culled fa 





100 rreeding pen, selectec 


mated to 








baby ¢ 
0 eggs. 9 May pu ets laid 4,964 
“Ege #1.75 per 15, €10-100. Chix 62 

r. ( 


ks old cockerels 81.50 Ww. ¢ 





Nov. 1-Mar 
postpaid. 8 wee 
Route 2, Montgomery City, Missour! 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 
The str hat always lays.’ Eggs, 88.00 per 10% 
baby chix 20 er 10 “6 NM WEST, Ankeny, lowa 


. 


d Wyckoff strains White Leg 
z record ectal, 85.00 per 


Gr avette, KR. 4 





\ 
5; rang 87.00 per 10 M ii 


Barron strain, rec- 


pedigreed stock, &7.00 


E Comb W e Leghorns 


» 288 gs fron 


YING 
Ss ord 














per hundred, prepaid. Mra, Christine Hartshorn, 
Traer, lowa 
QE! ECTED R. ¢ srown Leghorn eggs. Farin 
b range flock carefully illed for laying Insured 
shipping, $7.00 per 100. Mrs. Glen Snyder, Dayton, la 
I ite She peli Barron strain 
ym i ducing, ¢ f ¥ culled flock 
$8 per 10 Mrs. « James Mesioa, Craig Nebraska 
QING! E Comb White horn eggs for hatching 
re irge t} far ange iver rh 5.1K 
n Judd, Paton, lowa 
rain Rose Com! Leg! 
Cockerels $2 eacl Satis 
Ray Leitch, Everly, lowa 
Dark Brown Leghorn eggs from 
\ f y laying strain, 86.00 100, €1.25 set 
ting Be rem an Farms, Ottumwa, lo R. 3 
10M B ARRON strain Stngle Comb White Leghorn 


matings 2.00-15, #€8.00-10 
Isworth, Lil 


eggs from select 
Bert R McRey1 ) I 
Q | Wh te Legborn eggs, first grade layers only 
. 86 pe 909, fertility, hatchable eggs 
r, lowa. 





Q C. WHITE Leghorns, 292 egg strain: champions 
. Iowa State Falr Eggs, $10 per 100. H,. EB. Wil 
I ue, lowa 


Y C. Buff Leghorn eggs $8.00 per 1600; selected farm 
»S. Ange Satisfaction guaranteed Mrs. Johu 


Graff, Estherville, lowa 
GINGLE Comb White Leghorn egg “ 0 per 100, 
nid. Safe delivery hoy Mc Will lane, Grand 


Junction, lowa 


YINGLE Comb Buff Leghorns 





Excellent layers 
\ Eggs farm range, 8700-100. Mrs. 8. B. Olson, 
Kirkman, lowa 





’. Leghorn eggs, 86.00 per hundred; ct . 
Healthy farm range stock Marvin Shick 











Dayton, lowa. 

QE! ECTED Rose Comb Brown Leghorn hatching 

) eggs, 86.00 per hundred. ¢ I Walters, Shell 

Rock, lowa 

R's Co horn eggs, $1.25 setting 
L OO f ey, Avena, 111 

S | show N Leghorn eggs, 50-82.75; 100-85.00. 

W. r Calloway, New Londor r 





Tt RKEYS. 


BRONZE t turkey eggs 
ave quality ar id vigor Write us 
Miltonvale, Kansas 


baby turks and toms that 
Red Wing 





Poultry Farm 


\ AMMOTH Bronze turkey eggs, $1.00 each; from 
prize winning strain Alma and Alice England, 
toute 2 Bethany. Mo 


DUCKS 
W's HITE Pekin duck eggs 1 30-82; 60-85. 
ff os ck eggs, 30-83; 50-84.50; 100-87. All sea- 
1 
d, I 


son hee sake Park. lowa 


30x 11 








White 
year old 


OUEN duck eggs $2.25 per 11: Tonlouse, 
R Embden and China 60c each from 
stock. Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa 


iets PPP LL AAA 
i is IULOUSE geese eggs from farm range, matured 


atock, 20 to 25 Ibs., at 35c each. C. H. Pelham, 
Blatrstow 


lowa 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
PRP LLP PPP PLL PDL LLLP LLLP PLP LLLP PPL PPP PP POP 
pure 


%GGS from 20 leading varieties high class, 
EK bred land and water fowls. Get our prices before 
you buy. Circular free. J.58. Howe & Son, Cedar 
Falls, lowa. 





T ADDL) One pair Blue Guinea 
W AN | ED Fowla, not related, for 
breeding. J. O. SINGMASTER, Keota, lowa. 


1 








(15) 587 


PLY™OU TH roc KS. 
RAR AARAAARAAAAAAAAAA nnn AAR 
AR R -ED tock eggs from large hone parrow 
barred birds, bred for both beauty and | egg pro- 
> tion, #7.00-100, $4.00-50, 83.0030, $1.75-15 Jaby 
hicks, prepaid, 25c each Satis facti mm guaranteed. 
Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 





prt 7E winning White Rocks, Range egg 

Hogan tested Fishel females, 87.50 per 1 
eggs, 24.00 per 15, from sweepstakes and ribbon win- 
ners from five shows Parcel post pr Merle 
Mills, New P rovidence, Iowa 








kK eggs Prize aw nate sean state 
> shows or 
per 100 
eggs. Prompt deliv 


B ARRED Rock ege 


production 


Babee Rox 











$8.00 per 100 


pPARRED Rock eg 
> barred is, ¢ 














& 15 eggs 3 
money ! < \ 
pARRED R I y 10 Big 
beauttt i h ma = 
15. 1 Pos i, guaranteed Mrs. E. I 
Ru w 
BY * Plymouth Rock eggs Farn e, $1 for 
15 7 Th) 1 Pr ea by ) . 
is show, $3.00 r 1S I Da r 
New 4 lowa 
a ey Bre »-Lay Ba i Rocks at 8 5 
Rocks. 1 8 , 3 ) i) 
Baby niake 2 y : d 4 » a N temen, 
Riverside, lowa 
Wirane Rox k hat jr ges from aele 1 farm 
, t t ns} vtion 
repa Satisfaction guaranteed Kdw Ly t 
Cr co lowa 
YGGS from well selected gh quality, hea 
1 ing White Plymouth Rocks—So, 84.00; 100, 8 
Satisfaction guaranteed M James M phy, Fa 


fax, lowa 











k hat ww ¢ ¢ " Vig- 
' Fa ra 00-8 
‘ Ww hb ( ‘ lowa 
Y N Barred I ri k 
i? | 4 wih i ig 
3 ¢ ( ; \n lowa 
Hers: tnrge rhompso I ! ) 8 " 
J era arge, eu t t ed 2 ), 84 . 
100, $7.00. Mra. H O Coge win 
AR be F I a k eggs. Prize winners, big boned, 
Hadenfe dt x Rapides va 
»UFF Rock eggs for sale. High laying € 
> develope vy bree ind culitng Mrs. I 
Morris, New Prov ‘ 
| ARRED Rock eges-—Fr ne 4.00 per setting 
u ty eggs, $4 er a7.00 per LU Mrs. Penn 
Chapple, Bow wz Gr M 
yARRED Rock eggs; far alsed, vigorous, bred 
>) to-lay strain; 8 for 15.8% for M H. F 
McCalley, Mar lowa 
YGGS from prt ew ng Barred P. Rocks at 8 00 
4 ‘ 1 ¢ 2 v1 
4 per 100, $2.50 pe re I free 7 Vil- 
cle Grove va 
RB" kK eggs, 61.50 per 8615, per ) 
aby chick c eacl Mra I kel, 
Has fw lowa 
Weis Rock aid Ve jara © 2 
chick from e }. Bra M la 
| ore ges for setting, 86.00 per 100. Newton 
es 1, Rosendale, Mo 


KHODE ISLAND REDS. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Big type, dar ed, great layers ere for 
Reduced price on eggs us ck, 4 
7 per 800, Exbtbitton mating, 25 hena, 
5, $7.00 per 50 


11 year 





rri " $2.50 per 


BERANEK lon, lowa 





I DW. 


(Ak LIs SLR’ 8S Rose Con Red Eggs for hatching 


ns headed by ckere from pens that have won 
Chicago and other irge ws flens in these 
eae are descendants frou winners In eg laying 
contesta Pen A. $8; Pen B, 8 ock, @2 setting; 


Cat e, W temo lowa 


$8 per 1 Ik. W 











: from healt farm 
S. C. Reds ! qual 2 
for laying ‘ ing 

14 years 87.50 per} I repa 
Ss. 4 [DDO Mu, Granger, lowa 
QTRONGI Y fer e hat ng eggs from large, vig- 
' ro lark even olored e Comb Rhode 
! 1e n 1 8 af #/.00 pe h ired 
wr. i sy and Oakland Bt., 
'T an) ARD bred Rose (¢ nb Reda from Chicago 
Ss siiseum wiuners; 250 ege strain. Kuega—82.00, 
$4.00-15 Chicks each = pre ! atisfaction 





guaranteed. Rose Cottag , lowa 


Rest Comb Rhode Island Red eggs This year we 
sell our 810.00 eges al 87.50 per hundred, 82.00 











per 15 Big, dark reds ralo Johnston 
Bros., Brooklyn, lowa 

QINGLE Comb Reds, to ote} iality, big boned, 
\ dark red, healthy, faru wk, Laying hens, #2.50 
each; eggs. 66 per 100 Mr I I Riverdale Farm, 
Floyd, lowa. 


TINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from range 





flock, headed by scored cockerels 
6 0. Asa Anderson. New London, lowa 





QINGLE ¢ 86 per 100 
\ rdied, pen #250 per 
iowa 





Mrs. Hugh } 


YGGS from pure bred R 
4 deep red, big buned 


Scranton nm strata; 








vi *r layers 1000.86.00; 

15-$1.25 Irving Boyd eda lowa 
I OSE COMB KEDS. Feezs—Pens mated by 
prize stock, St ral heavy layers, $8.00 per 





100. HARRY KUR 


R°ved 


Rutherford, 


ng, lowa 
bone, dark 


Comb Rhode Island Reds, large 
: Mrs. Chas. 


[g8 per 26.00 per 100. 
Marathon, lowa 





VELECT, 
‘ Farm Range Eg. 
Lincoln, Grin 1, lowa. 
| OSE Comb Reds—Line bred for twelve years. 
None better. Eggs 63 per 15. Try me. T. B. 
Parker, Aurelia, Iowa. 
YINGLE Comh R hode Island R eds. Stock for sale. 
WW Hatching eggs, $7.00 per 100. Mrs. Louise Schroe- 
8t. Peter, Lil 


dark red. big hone tose Comb Reds. 
gs $8.00 per hundred. J. R, 

















Pp’ RE bred. dark red, big boned 8. C. Reds; winter 
layers. Eggea, 100, 85.00. Mra. Henry Tory, Trip- 
lett, Missou: Missourt 
Re OSE Comb Rhode Island Red « eggs for hatching, 

$3.00 per 100, $1.50 per 15 Martha Wendt, 
Dillion, Lowa. 
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OAK DALE CHICKS 


A few chicks from 
t bet 


ou wan 


ler than the 


our better pens will be sold this year 


average etock, get your order 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


2 to 100 
10 to 499 — 
500 to 1000 — 


Pens 81 to 65 

— $40.00 per 100 
7.50 per 100 
5.00 per 109 


to lay. These chicks cannot be beaten 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


» are hat« 


23Bto 106 & 
(iH) to 449 
500 to 
hing a few « 
ommodate our « 


Ltility stock 

5.00 per 100 
32 50 per 100 
1000 - 30.00 per 100 
nicks of the following breeds 
istomers who prefer the larger type 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Ss. C. R. L REDS 


f 
2) WO 





R. C. R. I. REDS 
925.00 per 100 
22.50 per 100 
20 00 per 100 


100 
to 499 
o 1000 


25% DEPOSIT REQUIRED WITH OKDER 


BS SRESSERS ESE EES ae Geese aueae 


Wal. 5 
OAK DALE FARMS, Austin, Minn. Date 

fe Please shiy OAK DALE CHICKS ( ; ») B 
& ct number kind wanted pens ay 
ler sed 3 er f Dolla ie 
ad @ 
Re tate here remittance payment in f or 256% deposit) = 
e Xan = 
ind Address - = 

is pping date PIII .....::.c:sssséncadascnionacintidabaandichieptnadiapiimmdmeniismenias 
7 








Seed Corn 


Our choice seed corn is grown, 










selected, cured, graded and 
terted by our experts. No 
guesswork on quality. We 


give you 15 days to test it. If 
it isn't right return it and 
we'll refund your money. 


Varieties For 
Every Section 


We ship seed corn to all parte 
of the world. No matter what 
soil or climate you have we 
will increase your corn cro; 
Write for 12-page catalog 
about corn and other seeds. Mailed free. 


1OWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 30 Des Moines,lewe 


AN 


Carefully re- 
cleaned and free 
from Johnson 
grass. A startlin 
bargain at jca Ib 
Certified lowar 
Oats. Big yield 
ing, heavy, prac 
tically rust-proof 


only ompany 
that has its own seed 
law and protects you 
against loss and 
contamina- 


tion. 










famous Man 
chu or Black 
Eyebrow at 
rock west 











price. , ] Finest ever _ put 
sec is8 out by, the Iowa 
carefully§ State College. 
cleaned and Clover. Save 
graded and§ $2 to $3 a bu 
you are ab on tested cover 
solutely pro Catalog Free. 


tected on qual- § §kromme Seed Co. 
ity and germ- 200 Main St. 


ination. Roland, to 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK and genera! buliding material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don'teven eonsider buying unt!! you havesent 
us complete list -* “ ag you need and have our = 
FAR return Mi ship quick end pay the "CO 











ERS LUMBER 


ee eee STREET _OMAHA, co. 


THE FARMER'S PAINT IS 


Guaranteed to double 
the life of your Silos, 
CARBOLINEUM Fence Posts, Scales, 
Barns, Shingles, etc. It keeps mites out 
of your hen houses. Write for Circular. 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
Dept. 166 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sweet Clover Seed—White Blossom 
grower. Machine run, per 60 Ib. bu., 
bulled and ecarified, $10 per bu., 
Guaranteed. Samples 


Lewiston, Nebr 








Direct from 
€7.50; recileaned, 
eacke included 


JOHN HEROLD, 





SEED CORN The best early large 
yielding varieties Ida 
County Yellow Dent, 9-Day Yellow Dent, Silver 


90 cents bu 
Bage free. 
iowa 


King. Iowa 108 and Golden Rain Oats, 
Timothy seed, choice recleaned, #4 bu 
ALLEN JOSLIN, Holstein, 


Pure White Blossom Sweet Clover Seed 
Own growing. Hulled. Recleaned, ¢12 per 100 ibe; 
Sacks, 50 cents each. Order direct, or samples on 
request. JOSEPH WEIR, Winfield, Kansas, 


Genuine and absolutely pure. no weeds. Price $1.00 
per bu. Recleaned and treated for smut. Sacks free. 
WM. F. HOPPE & SONB Gladbrook, lowa 


IOWA GROWN Sudan Grass, 5c Ib.; D. E. Rape 

10c Ib. Grase and field seeds of 
all kinds. Write for samples and prices. STRAYER 
SEED FAR) ARM, _ Hudeon lowa. 











GOOD, recleaned, not irrigated 
ALFAI A - d. Write for samples & prices. 
JACOBSON, Formosa, Kans. 





| 














Soy Beans 


Sooner or Later You will Grow Them 





We are specialists in choice seed. Best 
varieties: Wis. Early Black, $6.60 bu. 
Ito San and Early Brown, $6.00 bu. 
Mammoth Yellow (late) $4.20 bu. 


Sacks extra 40c each. Germination 
better than 95%. Order direct from 
this ad or send for our 12th Annual 


Catalog of High Grade Farm Seeds— 
Clovers, Alfalfas, Grains, etc. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


HENRY MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 




















SOY BEANS 


“Try a Bushel” 


Grow them in the corn for hogging. 
Grow them in place of oats. 
Plant them with the corn for silage. 
Use them as a catch crop for hay. 
Write for our new booklet, ‘‘SOY 
BEANS—WHY—HOW.”’ 
Ask for prices and samples. 
MAPLE LAWN STOCK FARM 
Box A Clayton, fll. 


The Best Dwarf Essex 


Seed is imported by 
us direct from the 
growers. Is superior 
to ordinary stocks, 
As wenrty _—— as you cap 
procure. Full information how to 
grow it, 130-page illustrat 
Jog and special red in 
price list of farm seeds 
free on request. 


Write today 






























WWA SEED CO., Dept 30 Des Moines. lowa 


insure Against Winter Killing 


First, by planting genuine 
Grimm alfalfa Second, insist 
on our North Dakota Grown seed 
which is 99% pure. sbarified and 
free from noxious weed seeds, 

Price $1.00 per pound postpald. 
70c per pound in 5 pound lots or 
more 

Sacks extra 50c 

Grimm Alfalfa Seed Producers’ Ass’n 

of North America 
1147 Seventh St. N Fargo, North Dakota 


A purely co eperative, non pro ‘fit organization of over 150 farmers 


UDAN GRASS 


Wonderful New Hay Plant. Yields more ton<« 
nage per acre than any other grass _— 
quick. We will send free, upon 

request, a sample of the seed, 
booklet of * : 130- 
page illustrat cata 

ial red ink _— ced | 
lowest prices 


10OWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. &) Des Moines, towe 


1OR SALKE—About 3500 bu. choice Early Ohio 
k seed potatoes, These potatoes were awarded the 
first cash prize at the South Dakota State Fair at 
Huron. Price $2.00 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. Grover. If 
potatoes are required to be sacked, the price of sacks 
must be added to above price. Certificate of certi- 
fication furnished with each purchase Address 
D. L. BEEBE, Thomas, South Dakota, Route 1. 
Reference: State Bank of Grover, Grover, 8. Dak. 


SOY BEANS FOR SALE 


Ito San. Hollybroox—northern grown. 
The kind that ripens. Certified seed. 


C. B. NEWTON, Bowling Green, Ohio 
















information, 

















Strawberry Plants or 100 Aspara- 
106 gus Roots for $1.00, delivered at your 
mail toe Humboldt Nursery Co., Humboldt, lowa. 





FOR SALE--SOY BEAN SEED 


ERLE B. BESLEY. ROBINSON, ILL. 
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PART 5—~ALEXANDRA 


I. 

Ivar was sitting at a cobbler’s 
bench in the barn, mending harness by 
the light of a lantern and repeating 
to himself the one hundred and first 
Psalm. It was five o’clock of mid- 
October day, but a storm had come up 
in the afternoon, bringing black clouds, 
a cold wind and torrents of rain. The 
old man wore his buffalo-skin coat, 
and occasionally stopped to warm his 
fingers at the lantern. Suddenly a 
woman burst into the shed, as if she 
had been blown in,.accompanied by a 


shower of raindrops. It was Signa, 
wrapped in a man’s overcoat and wear- 
ing a pair of boots over her shoes. 
In time of trouble Signa had come 
back to stay with her mistress, for she 
was the only one of the maids from 
whom Alexandra would accept much 


personal service. In was three months 
now since the news of the terrible 
thing that had happened in Frank Sha- 
bata’s orchard had first run like a fire 
over the Divide. Signa and Nelse were 
staying on with Alexandra until win- 
ter.” 

“Ivar,” Signa exclaimed as she wiped 
the rain from, her face, “do you know 
where she is?” 

The old man put down his cobbler’s 


knife. “Who, the mistress?” 

“Yes. She went away about three 
o’clock. I happened to look out of 
the window and saw her going across 
the fields in her thin dress and sun 
hat. And now this storm has come on. 
I thought she was going to Mrs. Hil- 
ler’s, and I telephoned as soon as the 
thunder stopped, but she had not been 
there. I’m afraid she is out some- 


where and will get her death of cold.” 

Ivar put on his cap and took up the 
lantern. “a, ja, we will will 
hitch the boy’s ma to and 
go.” 
Signa followed him across the wag- 

shed to the horses’ stable. She 
was shivering with cold and excite- 
ment. “Where do you suppose she can 
be, Ivar?” 

The old man 
harness carefully 
should I know?” 

“But you think she is at the grave- 


see. I 


re the cart 


on 


lifted a 
from its peg. 


of single 
“How 


set 


yard, don’t you?” Signa persisted. 
“So do I. Oh, I wish she would be 
more like herself! I can’t believe it’s 
Alexandra Bergson come to this, with 
no head about anything. I have to tell 
her when to eat and when to go to 
bed.” 

“Patience, patience, sister,” mut- 
tered Ivar as he settled the bit in the 
horse’s mouth. ‘“‘When the eyes of the 
flesh are shut, the eyes of the spirit 
are open. She will have a message 


from those who are gone, and that will 
bring her peace. Until then we must 
bear with her. You and I are the 
only ones who have weight with her. 
She trusts us.” 

“How awful it’s been these last 
three months.” Signa held the lantern 
so that he could see to buckle the 
straps. “It don’t seem right that we 
must all be so miserable. Why do we 
all have to be punished? Seems to me 
like good times would never come 
again.” 

Ivar expressed himself in a deep 
sigh, but said nothing. He stooped 


and took a sandbur from his toe. 

“Ivar,” signa asked suddenly, 
you tell me why you go barefoot? 
the time I lived here in the 
wanted to ask you. Is it for 
ance, or what?” 

“No, sister. It is for the indulgence 
of the body. From my youth up I have 


“will 
house I 
a pen- 





had a strong, rebellious body, and } , 
been subject to every kind of tem 


tion. Even in age my temptation 
prolonged. It was necessary to make 
some allowances; and the feet, I 
understand it, are free mem} 
There is no divine prohibition r 
them in the Ten Commandments. @ 
hands, the tongue, the eyes, the heart, 
all the bodily desires we are cor- 
manded to subdue; but the feet are 
free members. I indulge them w 
out harm to any one, even to tramping 
in filth when my desires are low. 7 
are quickly cleaned again.” 

Signa did not laugh. She looked 


thoughtful as she followed Ivar out to 
the wagon shed and held the shafts up 
for him, while he backed in the mare 
and buckled the _ hold-backs. “You 
have been a good friend to the mis- 
tress, Ivar,” she murmured. 

“And you, God be with you,” replied 
Ivar as he clambered into the cart and 
put the lantern under the oilcloth 
lap cover. “Now for a ducking, my 
girl,’ he said to the mare, gathering 
up the reins. 

As they emerged from the shed, a 
stream of water, running off the 
thatch, struck the mare on the neck, 
She tossed her head indignantly, then 
struck out bravely on the soft ground, 
slipping back again and again as she 
climbed the hill to the main road. 
Between the rain and the darkness 
Ivar could see very little, so he iet 
Emil’s mare have the rein, keeping her 
head in the right direction. When the 
ground was level, he turned her out of 
the dirt road upon the sod, where siie 
was able to trot without slipping. 

Before Ivar reached the graveyard, 
three miles from the house, the storm 
had spent itself, and the downpour had 


died into a soft, dripping rain. The 
sky and the land were a dark smoke 
color, and seemed to be coming t 

gether like two waves. When Ivar 


stopped at the gate and swung out his 
lantern, a white figure rose from John 
Bergson’s white stone. 

The old man sprang to the 
and shuffled toward the gate 
“Mistress, mistress!” 

Alexandra hurried to meet him d 


ground 


calling, 


put her hand on his shoulder. ‘“Tyst! 
Ivar. There’s nothing to be worried 
about. I’m sorry if I've scared you all. 
I didn’t notice the storm till it was on 
me, and I couldn’t walk against if. 
I'm glad you’ve come. I am so tired 
I didn’t know how I'd ever get hi . 

Ivar swung the lantern up so that 
it shone in her face. Gud! You are 
enough to frighten us, mistress. ‘ou 


look like a drowned woman. Ilow 
could you do such a thing!” 


Groaning and mumbling, he led r 
out of the gate and helped her into the 
cart, wrapping her in the dry blankets 
on which he had been sitting. 

Alexandra smiled at, his solicitude. 
“Not much use in that, Ivar. You will 
only shut the wet in. I don’t fee ) 
cold now; but I’m heavy and numb. 


” 


I'm glad you came. 

Ivar turned the mare and urged her 
into a sliding trot. Her feet sent back 
a continual spatter of mud. 


Alexandra spoke to the old man as 
they jogged along thru the sullen gray 
twilight of the storm. “Ivar, I think 
it has done me good to get cold ir 
thru like this, once. I don’t believe I 
shall suffer so much any more. When 
you get so near the dead, they seem 
more real than the living. Worldly 
thoughts leave one. Ever since Emil 


died, I’ve suffered so when it rained 
Now that I’ve been out in it with him, 
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¢ onan’t dread it. After you once get 
clear thru, the feeling of the rain 









































































on you is sweet. It seems to bring 
pack feelings you had when you were 
at It carries you back into the 
dark, before you were born; you can’t 
eet ngs, but they come to you, some- e e 
how, and you know them and aren't Within Your Grasp 
afraid of them. Maybe it’s like that 
with the oe at, Gan eae ROM the time the seed is planted 
; .3 orn, that comfort people like until the threshed grain 1S stored 
ing of their own bed does when SS: Bg S safely in your granary or the local S 
t! ute. a) il SSS RSA SSSI elevator, your crop is within your grasp only 
tress,” said Ivar reproachfully, S S SS SSS SU< = : oeebe eh i 
“t] are bad thoughts. The dead S 8 Case steel-built, galvanized Threshers : once—and eo = a at: is hervested and 
; poration.” SS are made in the following sizes: waiting to be threshed. 
Ther he hung his head, for he did Sg wee tae ce ee Winter killing (in some localities); a late 
: not believe that Emil was in Para- N Ns , i <S Spring; a cold, wet Summer or a hot, dry one; 
‘ dise SS SS soil blowing; weeds; rust; grasshoppers; chinch 
. When they got home, Signa had a bugs; hail; windstorms—year after year such 
: fire burning in the sitting-room stove. hazards menace your crop. Do what you 
t. ee Ores Aeneas £Oe Ente Ber will, you can only partially protect yourself 
, 4 hot footbath, while Ivar made gin- by 
z ger tea in the kitchen. When Alex- against these dangers. 
X andra was in bed, wrapped in hot blan- Then comes the final risk—threshing—the one 
‘ kets, Ivar came in with his tea and factor, however, over which you have control. 
. saw that she drank it. Signa asked ‘You need take no chances on having part of 
' permission to sleep on the slat lounge your hard-earned crop blown into the straw 
:; outsid: bot Saar Alexandra en pile. Insist on Case threshing. Then you will 
( thei! entions patiently, but she was be assured of clean threshing, complete separation, 
2 glad when they put out the lamp and thorough cleaning, and unequalled saving of your grain. 
ip left he As she lay alone in the dark, u = : 
2 it occurred to her for the first time If there is no Case Thresherman oa tet § community or 
u that perhaps she was actually tired of if another is needed, become one yourseif. 
S- life \ll the physical operations of J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
life seemed difficult and painful. She Dept. D 34 Racine, Wisconsin 
d longed to be free from her own body, 
d which ached and was so heavy. And 
h longing itself was heavy; she yearned 
Ly to be free of that. i 
4 As she lay with her eyes closed, she PR cor prt neome j * 
had again, more vividly than for many f 
a | years, the old illusion of her girlhood, MACHINE 
e of being lifted and carried lightly by 
Kk, some one very strong. He was with 
n her a long while this time, and carried 
1, her very far, and in his arms she felt 
a free from pain. When he laid her 
d down on her bed again, she opened her 
$ eyes, and, for the first time in her 
et life, sh iw him, saw him clearly, tho 
r the room was dark, and his face was 
18 covert He was standing in the door- 
of way of her room. His white cloak was 
ie thrown over his face, and his head was 
bent a little forward. His shoulders 
1, seemed strong as the foundations of 
n the world. His right arm, bared from 
d the elbow, was dark and gleaming, like 
1a bronze id she knew at once that it 
<3) was the arm of the mightiest of lovers. 
She knew at last for whom it was she 
r had waited, and where he'would carry ‘ 
is her. That, she told herself, was very Se 
, ay se fs 
n well. Then she went to sleep. AM =, 
\lexandra wakened in the morning ROY She 
id with nothing worse than a hard cold v AES Wha ; 
By and a stiff shoulder. She kept her bed i WSS; Toy | 
for eral days, and it was during MA \ 
nd that time that she formed a resolution Mh, : ; 
: to go to Lincoln to see Frank Shabata. Lh 7 
d Ever since she last saw him in the vig ly 
l, court 1, Frank’s haggard face and % 
N Wild eves had haunted her. The trial i) Te 
t. N had lasted only three days. Frank had Meet 
d Rive elf up to the police in Oma- - 1 \| } 
fi ha and pleaded guilty of killing with- es —— \ \ ! ali 
t a ag without premeditation. WA \A RASS “anh eM t ‘yi aX 
gu s, of course, against him, | _ Cer iTS hee oneal 
J and the judge had given him the full | had never thought of danger in that | must. Emil’s cold, frowning face, the | ment of what had happened. She was 
W Senten: ten years. He had now been , direction. If Marie had been unmar- | girl’s content—Alexandra had felt awe | not a woman who could write much 
penitentiary for a month. | ried—oh, yes! Then she would have | of them, even in the first shock of her | about such a thing, and about her own 
r fives the only one, Alexandra | kept her eyes open. But the mere | grief. feelings she could never write very 
e told Ae f, for whom anything could | fact that she was Shabata’s wife, for The idleness of those days in bed, | freely. She knew that Carl was away 
3 be don: He had been less in the | Alexandra, settled everything. That | the relaxation of body which attended | from  postoffices, prospecting some- 


Wrong than any of them, and he was | she was beautiful, impulsive, barely | them, enabled Alexandra to think more | where in the interior. Before he start- 


‘ paying the heaviest penalty. She often | two years older than Emil, these facts | calmly than she had done since Emil’s | ed he had written her where he ex- 








+1 . he herself had been more to | had had no weight with Alexandra. | death. She and Frank, she told her- pected to go, but her ideas about Alas- 
50 “ame than poor Frank. From the time | Emil was a good boy, and only bad | self, were left out of that group of | ka were vague. As the weeks went b 
th u A . I £ y 
d ue 8 tas had first moved to the | boys ran after married women. friends who had been overwhelmed by | and she heard nothing from him, it 
n . . £ 
1e1g 1 ng farm, she had omitted no Now, Alexandra could in a measure | disaster. She must certainly see | seemed to Alexandra that her heart 
er Spportunity of throwing Marie and | realize that Marie was, after all, Ma- | Frank Shabata. Even in the court- | grew hard against Carl. She began to 
' Ey : | & & g 
K a gether, Jecause she knew} rie; not merely a “married woman.” | room her heart had grieved for him. | wonder whether she would not do bet- 
ee ‘s surly about doing little | Sometimes, when Alexandra thought | He was in a strange country, he had | ter to finish her life alone. What was 
. } gat | p 
ss a ) help his wife, she was al- | of her, it was with an aching tender- | no kinsmen or friends, and in a mo- | left of life seemed unimportant. 
y Ways sending Emil over to spade or | ness. The moment she had reached | ment he had ruined his life. Being (Continued next Week.) 
ses a or carpenter for Marie. She was | them in the orchard that morning, #7- what he was, she felt, Frank could not ; 3 
I _ to have Emil see as much as pos- | erything was clear to her. There was | have acted otherwise. She could un- Interest Rate Lesione-<tiew a" eee 
8101 i i j j i ‘ : : i . : : States easury certificates of lebted- 
I like fst intelligent, city-bred girl | something about those two lying in the | derstand his behavior more easily than | Ptates treasury Gertifica ig pct 
ee i ieir neighbor; she noticed that it | grass, something in the way Marie | she could understand Marie’s. Yes, | interest rates than issues made in De- 
ne — his manners. She knew that | had settled her cheek on Emil’s shoul- | she must go to Lincoln to see Frank | cember. One series of six months’ ma- 
ly “om vas fond of Marie, but it had | der, that told her everything. She | Shabata. turity bears 5% per cent interest and one 
nil “Yer occurred to her that Emil’s feel- | wondered then how they could have | The day after Emil’s funeral, Alex- | S¢™i¢S. maturing in a year, bears interest 
d Ing migh ; . y | : . , at 5% per cent. This indicates an easing 
Sh 'eht be different from her own. | helped loving each other; how she andra had written to Carl Linstrum; a | ¢, some extent in money and credit thru- 
m, wee Wondered at herself now, but sae | could have helped knowing that they | single page of note paper, a bare state- | out the country. 
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ar U A es 





unpe pu al vote 
form of ballot 


loud voice 


Rules for Using Dyes 
being practiced suc 


» dve ing 1 


ce ully in many a farm house kitch 
el Failures, if any, = ar usually 
cau 1 eit h neglecting to have 
fhe “ls to be dyed per tly clean; 
putting th into d dry, it 

stead of |! ing t i thoro ilv wet 
as thev hould 1} or fe ttir that 
the color of tl garment affects th 

fin d color Hence it wi t 

trv a bit of th rood out until the 
amount of dye needed to get the 
right hade i determined Dark 
shad+ dye more uccessfully than 
light If there are spots on the gar 
ment, the d must be darker than 
the darkest spots or these will show. 
When one wishes a uniform color 
from a cloth with a stripe or design 
he dve must be dark enough to cover 


the pot or stripe 


Follow the directions on the pack 


nage Sometime the water used af- 
fect the dve by making a slight dif 
ference in the absorption of the color 
by the fabric 

In general the garment should have 
about one-half hour boiling in the 
dye, being stirred constantly during 
the proces Boil without salt for 
about half the time and then add salt 
to set the coloi Rinse in clear wa 
ter until no color washes out 

The dye pan should be enamel 
ware, one not used for food and 
should be large enough to admit of 


Wooden ticks a 
stirring 


stirring re usually 


used for 
Dyes are prepared for fab 


special 


dye will 


rics: a wool not color cot 
ton or silk well Be sure to get the 
right dye for the material. 


Color Schemes 
A Subscriber writes: 
special rule for paint- 
papering interiors? Our 
landlord says I may choose the paper 
and paint for our but I have 
never done anything of the kind, and 
am afraid I may nu it after it 
ic on.” 
The ceiling 
lightest part 


“Is there any 
ing and 


house, 
ike 


to b 
then 


the 
the 


is supposed 


of a room, 


HEARTS AN 


D HOMES! 








\ Ace Letters scta of interest to 
i. Ad 
1 ‘ es M wa. o 
A } loo! t! j } ihe 
ce ( Wall ipp 1 to 
b t Dasé 
b a 
| yatterned p look 
Det ! tl colo 
1 i Dy tft po ( 
or } ou ! blu 
en or Bg re od « ( 
I< t iil ( or l 
1 nothir I ttie I 
t had ) Re 
not 0 If | il lo 
hoo i nat triped jap l 
TY too |! l t I 1 i bo! 
ler or bring t ‘ ng pape low! 
) to 1 b border o1 t! 
ide wall 
Consider also t vista from tl 
room to the othe and choose for 
walls and ceiling of one what will 
not quarrel with the walls and ceil- 
of the other Good paper that 
tand cleaning is better in th 
long run than cheap paper One 
nust also consider the wall papel 
1 background for pie 
There is nothing prettier for wood 
worl than white enamel Because 
of t diffi n keeping tl clean, 
ey enamel being used to sol ex 
tent h yea ind makes a very at- 
tracti finis} The warm grey, not 
gi with a blackish tinge is used. 
From Our Leiter File 
Until the last census period, the ru- 


ral population in the United States has 


always represented the majority. The 
Census Bureau now announces that 
more than half of the people of the 
United States now live in cities of 


2,500 or more inhabitar In Iowa the 


rural population i till in the lead. A 
letter from New York says 
After the census, why can not peo- 
ple see that if more people persist in 
living in the cities and producing no 
food, that bringi food long distances 
must be costly Tl proble m seems to 
me to be, How can we compet with 
the continual advertiser to show the 
real charm of country life?” 
An lowa farmer writ 
“I started farming only last year, 
and the few thousands I saved in the 


city I have lost on farming, so I am go- 
ing back to the city M\ 
would rat be a 
city than a slave e country.’ 
An 
“Farm 


declares 
in the 


wife 


she her ervant 
in tl 
lowa farmer's wife writes: 
life in 


never been so trying 


our experience has 
and, I might add, 
never so interesting Interest for the 


Farm Bureau work is running high. No 


one refuses to do anything for the 
cause that he can. I have been reading 
the article, ‘Straws.’ Yes, I believe 
many women are tired of cooking. Too 
much emphasis has been laid on food 
prepared in a difficult way, which 
means extra work in the kitchen for 


ire to accept 
in our 


ritical 


mother. If we 
the invitation 
Farm Bureau and help 
time, it we 
stress on the frosted cake 
ficult salad and eternal dirt-chasing 
Mother on the farm, a little more free, 
will be happier, and the family will be 
healthier.” 


as women 
be of ser 
at 
must lay 

and the dif- 


to vice 
this « 


seems to me less 


Soap From Cracklings 


An Illinois subscriber writes, asking for 








a recipe for soap from cracklings We 
regret that this lady did not send 1 full 
name ind address, since we are unable 
to comply with her re st that we pub- 
lish the recipe in the issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer following her inquiry 

To make soap from cracklings: One can 
of lye, three gallons of rainwater, five and 
one-half pounds of cracklings or greas¢ 
Place in stone jars (uss ing else but 
stone) and stir until the lye is dissolved 
After that stir once every day for ten 
days. Then place all in a kettle and boil 


for thirty minutes. Cut into squares and 
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Fashion Departmen 


all 


__ 





The patterns we 


fectly and 
paid, Ord 
Diainly an 

Address 


WALLACES 





offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
allow allseams. Fifteen cents each pre- 
er by nur ind give size or age Write 
i be sure and sign your name and address 


ali orders to PATTERN DEPA 
ae , Des Moines, I 


KRMER wa. 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 











RIMENT OF 





being practic this sty makes into 
the 1 [3 nd d i} 1 

No 60 lL, 3’ Waist it in sizes 
36 to 4 4dinches bust meas Simply 
made and yet as frilly and dainty as can 
be is this blouse of embroidered voil 

No 681 Miss Low VW i Dress— 
Cut in s 14 to 20 veat \ straight 
line frock of ratings ] or } like 
this make in ext style r the 
your rl 
” No. 9595—Girls 1 Chil Nig] wn— 
Cut in sizes 1 to 14 y rl little 
gown of nair is ma Ww i round 
neck and short sleeves 

No. § i—Girls Dress— sizes 6 
to 14 years \ new version Opu- 
lar middy dress is given this pattern 

Th ibove patterns will be sent 
address on receipt of 15 cents eac!l 
page fashion quarterly, contain 
late good styk dressmaking hi . ete 
Sent on receipt of 10 cents Remit in 
Stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa Allow about ten days for 


delivery 


of patterns or fashion 


quarterly 
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Easy to Make up Jell-O 

For making the newest things jp 
desserts and salads, Jell-O is being 
used by the best cooks as well as by 
women in millions of homes who do 
all of the work about the house as 
well as the cooking. 

Cooks use Jell-O because it is more 
satisfactory than anything else for 
the finest desserts and salads. 

Women generally use 


SELL" 


first of all, because better things can 
be made of it, at the price, than 
anything else. 

In homes of the well-to-do Jell-O 
is popular because it is too good to 
“go without.” 

With people of moderate means 
itis a part of the noon-day or eve- 
ning meal regularly for the reason 
that it costs only a few cents and 
can be made up into the most deli- 
cious and beautiful desserts and 
other dishes by any woman, cook or 
no cook. 

Jell-O is sold in all grocery stores 
and general stores, 2 packages for 
25 cents. There are six different fruit 
flavors: Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 

The new Jell-O Book desc: 
new Jell-O salads, “whips,” k: 
knacks, and dainties of almost 
limited variety. Recipes for every: 
day salads and desserts are en 
first place in it, and particularly the 
new things in fruity Jell-O desserts. 
A copy will be sent to you free if you 
will send us your name and address. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 

Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


It Pays to Use 
Dandelion Butter Color 


Y 








ibes 


Add a half-tea- 
spoonful to each gal- 
lon of winter cream 


and out of your 

t churn comes butter 

4 of golden June ude 

<0, bring you top 
—— — prices, 

Ke — All stores sel] 39 

1] cent bottles of Dan- 


delion Butter Color, 
each sufficient to 
keep that rich 
“Golden Shade’’ In 
your butter all the 
year round, Stand 
ard Butter Color for 


— fifty years. Purely 
vegetable. Meets all food laws, State and 
National. Used by all large creameries. 


Will not color the buttermilk. Tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


FREE TRIAL 











We ship the famous Oliver Typewriter 
-brand new lirect from the 
to you for free trial 
If you want to own it, pay us 
rate of $4 per month Or return it 
are your own salesman and save $3 
new way Before our direct-to-you 
the Oliver price was $100, now it 
All the saving comes from our econ , 
distribution, Write for details of n 
and our 1 . 
“The Typewr S 
the Farm rh nu 
may have an Oliver 
for 5 days frees rm 


Write today for 
The OLIVER Tipewriter Gaoent 
» 3364 Oliver Typewriter Bide. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Please mention this paper when writing 
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(sLEEPY-TIME 
“STORIES 


rrom the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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When Old Mr. Panther Lost 
His Honor 


Peter Rabbit, always curious, had over- 
Phi s cousin, Jumper the Hare, tell 
rit Porky the Porcupine that it was 
: him Puma the Panther was too 
raid of men to come down to the 

est to live, but kept to the Great 
nd the Big Mountains. At the 

tion of Puma the thousand little 
Prickly Porky had rattled to- 
d Peter had a queer feeling that 
instead of being rattled pur- 
make others afraid, they rattled 

Prickly Porky himself shook with 
ge very like fear. In fact, it 
o Peter that Prickly Porky actu- 
ed pale. 

Peter knew nothing at all about 
Panther, and right away he was 
questions that he could hardly 

et Jumper alone so that he might 

: curiosity. The first chance he 

n to ask questions so fast that 
ipped his hands over both ears 











and t tened to run away. 

wl Puma? Where does he live? 
Why Prickly Porky afraid of him? 
What does he look like? Why——” It 
was t that Jumper clapped his hands 
over ears. Peter grinned. “Please, 
Cous mper, tell me about him,” he 
begged 

Jumper pretended to consider for a few 
minut Then, because like most people 
he lil to air his knowledge, and also 
becau e is very fond of his cousin 
Peter told him what he knew about 
Puma t Panther. 

“In the first place,’ said he, ‘‘Puma is 
the bi t member of the Cat family liv- 
ing in t Great Woods.” 

‘Ts ] bigger than Tufty the Lynx?” 
asked Peter eagerly. 

Jur nodded, and Peter’s eyes opened 
very V “He looks very much like 
Black | , Farmer Brown's eat, only 

: ish-brown instead of black, 
and and ever and ever so many 
tir r,”’ continued Jum, ‘He 


tail just like Black s 
which are terribly sharp He 
footed that he can steal thru 
without making a sound; he 





can « trees like Happy Jack Squirrel, 

» big and strong that every one 
but B Bear is afraid of him, even 
Prick ky, for he is so smart and cun- 
ning t e has found a way to make 
Prick Porky’s thousand little spears 
quite ; to protect him. But big 
and str ind smart as he is, he is a 
coward use he is a sneak, and all 
sneaks cowards. Of course, you know 
that, | ss 

Peter led. “Everybody knows that,” 
said he But if he is so big and strong 
and sr why is he a sneak?” 

I ¢ t's in his blood, and he can't 
hely I replied Jumper. “IT guess 
t way back in the beginning 
of great-great-ever-so-great- 
grandfather lost his honor, and none of the 
fami] er has got it back again.” 

H old Mr. Panther lose his 
honor inded Peter, fairly itching 
wi and eagerness. 

“Well,” replied Jumper, “all I know is 
what I've rd whispered about among 
the ple of the Great Woods. It may be 
tr t may not be, but every one 
seen believe it. As I said before, it 


hap} back in the beginning of 
King Bear ruled the Great 
nd there was peace between 
Mr. Panther was sleek 
and graceful in all of his 
mover He knew it, too. He spent 
a gre of time washing himself and 
smoot! s fur, just as Black Pussy 
does." iid stretch out in the sun for 


hours y s eyes closed until they were 
just s But all the time he saw all that 
wi 1 around him. 

1 watch old King Bear shuf- 
flir his clumsy fashion, and he 
rete the end of his tail up and 
¢ ornfully, Then he would look 
~ll trim form admiringly and 
ine n uch finer-looking a king he 
Ki The more he watched old 
7 the more this feeling grew. 

en 


vious and then jealous. But 
kr re never to let old King Bear 
) You see, there was one thing 


“sa Bear which Mr. Panther did 
“ay dad that was his strength He 
* tiled re to quarrel with King Bear. 
m8 ver they met he was very polite 
hind jattering things to him. But be- 
him back Mr. Panther made fun of 
hie t did it in such an artful way that 
veal ‘ors merely thought that they 
* . _— making the discovery of 
thar ‘ch handsomer Mr. Panther was 


King Bear.” 
(Concluded next week) 
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Picture taking by the Kodak system is very simple now-a-days and less expensive 


than you think. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodak City 











Kodak as you go. 


There’s-always more fun with a Kodak along. It adds to the joy of every 
motor trip and keeps for your Kodak album the story of every merry outing. 




















Gives a Better Salt Flavor 


USE 


COLONIAL 


SPECIAL FARMER'S 


SALT 


for meat curing, butter making, 
cooking, baking and table use. 
Pure, flaky salt, every grain sep- 
arate. Packed in non-leaking 70 
pound bags. Insist on this brand. 
If your dealer doesn’t have it 
send us his name. 
Manufactured by 
THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Chicago, Il. Boston, Mass. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 








PS before 

TODAY for our large 
Miiustrated catalog 

4 out our work, show 
ing atyles,giving prices 

4 and other ney 


¢ to work or schooi—for fun 
and recreation is on « Ranger 
Bieycie. Choice of 44 Styles 
and sizes. Save $10 to $26 on hirect 
from-the-Factory shipment. 30 D: 






o—balf aopet AY 
big, Wlustrated ‘ Pit \ 
Mead Chicago Perment 
WALL PAPER Cheapest, largest and most 


complete line in Des Moines 
H. JESSE MILLER, 541 6th Ave., Des Motnes, Iowa. 














Good Paint 
is Cheaper 
than Lumber 


T COSTS LESS to repaint than to repair. Rust 
and decay stop their destructive work the moment 
you apply Minnesota Paints. They will give your 

property a fresh, thrifty, money-in-the-bank appearance 

which will endure for years. 


Minnesota Paints 


have been protecting and beautifying property for over 50 years 
Only tried and true ingredients go into these quality paints—pure 
carbonate of lead, oxide of zinc and linseed oil. That’s why they 
spread further, retain their color longer and wear better. 















**A special Minnesota Paint for every © 
paintable surface—inside or outside’’ 


House paints, barn and roof paints, floor paints and vare 
nishes, ‘‘Lumolite’” combination stain and varnish for 
renewing furniture and woodwork, flat interior paint 
for walls and ceilings, automobile finishes, etc. 
Get acquainted with your nearest Minnesota Paint deal- 


er. If you don't know him, write for his name 
and valuable painting book. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., 
1115 South Third Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


Stockmen=—Write for facts and prices 
on Minnesota Oil Meal, a highly concen- 
trated feed for cattle. 



















Little Things That 
Make You Comfortable 


Twenty-five years of successful overall 
manufacturing experience have brought out 
the exclusive features that make Penn 
Overalls comfortable and long wearing. 


Penn Overalls are easy fitting. They are not 
skimped. They do not bind or pull. 


Button across 
flap that holds 
collar erect 





OVERALLS 


Examine a pair of Penn 
Overalls and note the 
fine materials, expert 
workmanship and the 
comfortable features. 


One plece fac 
ing at top of 
side seam. 
Cannot rip. 


High backJ§ 
Wide sus 
pender straps 
Straps stay 
in place, easy 
on shoulders. 


Insist on getting 
Penn Overalls 


Hanna Mfg. Company 


Oskaloosa, lowa 
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Our Sabbath School [season | 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to 


ey were made ori 








ceive a corruptible crown; 


as 





the quarterly reviews 





the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! 
ally by Henry Wallace, 
1ecessary by additions to the lesson text. 


A 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro 
ced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


with such slight chnges as may occa 
This statement may not always apply 








— 








Bible Teachings About Health 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 10, 1921. I Corinthians, 
6:19-20; 9:24-27; Galatians, 6:7, 8.) 


“Or know ye not that your body is 


the temple of the Holy Spirit which is 
in you, which ye have from God? and 
ye are not your own; 
bought with a price: 
fore in your body. 


(20) for ye were 
glorify God there- 


“Know ye not that they that run in 


a race run all, but one receiveth the 
prize? Even so run; that ye may at- 
tain (25) And every man that striv- 


eth in the games exerciseth self-control 


Now they do it to re- 
but we an 
(26) I therefore so run, 
not uncertainly; so fight I, as not 
beating the air: (27) but I buffet my 
body, and bring it into bondage: lest 
by any means, after that I have 
preached to others, I myself should be 


in all things. 


incorruptible. 


rejected. 


“Be not deceived; God is not 


mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth 


that shall he also reap. (8) For he 


that soweth unto his own flesh shall of 


the flesh reap corruption; but he that 


soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 


reap eternal life.” 


We find few “health rules” in the 
Bible. But it sets before us strong in- 
ducements to preserve and promote 
health because that is a part of relig- 


ion and life. The plain inferences are 
thut what is good for the soul is good 


for the body, and what is good for the 
future life is good for this life. The 
directions for diet, sanitation, protec- 


tion from contagious diseases found in 
the Moses were meant to be 
observed by the Jews as religious pre- 


laws of 


cepts. Incidentally their ovservance 
safeguarded health. The care of the 
body is a sacred obligation. It is true 
that duty may call one to. sacrifice 
health and even earthly life, but no 


one may of his own volition disregard 
the laws of life. 
Note how this 
sanctity for the body is set 
in the first text of the 
6:19, 20. The body of a 
the temple of the Holy Spirit. 
version a new individual takes up his 
residence in the body. When a child 
into a home the daily routine of 


standard of 
before 
lesson, I Cor., 
Christian is 
At con- 


high 
us 


comes 


the household may not be much altered 


to outward appearance, but the thought 


and direction of the family are from 
that time on concerned with the care 
and future of the little one. When 


the Holy Spirit comes into our lives it 
may not greatly affect our outward 
activity, but it should induce us to 
control our lives in conformity to the 
desires of this new and distinguished 
resident of the body. Since the Holy 
Spirit is God, and, therefore, supreme, 
the life should be implicitly under His 
A temple or church is differ- 
Before it is 


control. 
ent from other buildings. 


used it is solemnly dedicated to God; 
His abiding presence therein is in- 
voked; and it is to be used for pur- 


poses consistent with His presence. So 
the body of the Christian is dedicated 
to God, consecrated by His presence, 
and is not to be used in a way that 
would grieve Him. Holiness is the out- 
standing characteristic of the indwell- 
ing Spirit, and the leading thought of 
this text is that we are to keep our 
bodies pure. Long before this God 
said, “Ye shall be holy men unto me” 
JExodus 22:31). In the preceding 
verses the apostle declares that im- 
morality degenerates the body, and he 
continues to warn against this sin by 
showing how inconsistent it would be 
for the body which is consecrated by 
the indwelling Spirit to be used for un- 








holy practices. Keep God’s temple 
clean, physically and morally. 
The second reason given in this text 


why we should observe the lay of 
health is that our bodies are not our 
own. We, including our bodi: are 
bought with a price. We have no 
right to damage the property of ap. 
other, and our lives are now the prop. 


erty of Jesus Christ who bought us, 
He paid all He had for us, and we are 
precious in His sight. Our bodies are 
to be used for Him. No one is at liberty 
to consume his powers of body on lust, 
in dissipation, or for unlawful ambition: 
they are not his own. No one has 4 
right to commit suicide, for his life igs 
not his own. But Christ has leased 
our lives to us, that from their cultiva. 
tion we may have benefits and may at 


the same time enhance the value of 
His property. As stewards of the body 
we shall give an account. We are to 
glorify God in our bodies by keeping 


them always holy, by keeping them in 
health when that is His will, and by 
presenting them a living sacrifice 
when that is His will. 

The second text of the lesson, I Cor. 
inthians, 9:24-27, is a call to observe 
the laws of health in order to win a 
Christian victory. The Christian 
is here compared to the games on the 
athletic field or in the gymnasium, 
To participate in the games one must 
have a strong and responsive body, 
By diet, by observing suitable hours of 
rest, by by outdoor life, by 
eliminating all degenerating practices, 


life 


exercise, 


the body is built up in strength and en- 
durance. Athletes thus become mas- 
ters of their bodies. Self-control is 
the first law of victory. For years it 
has been recognized that football 
squads during the playing and training 
season must abstain from the use of 
intoxicants, narcotics, immoral prac 
tices, and many palatable foods, and 


conform themselves to a tested regime 
of life, if they expect to be winning 
teams. 

Christians must be masters of them: 


selves if they would win the victory 
For the Christian life is a real bat 
tle, a real race. It is not merely prac 


tice, shadow fighting, an entertaining 
exhibition. There is no athletic game 
severe in its requirements for vic 
tory as is the Christian life. The 
of the body are to be kept under cob- 
trol. To do this may mean pain. Paul 
found it necessary to buffet his body to 
under control. He gave it 4 
black eye. And Jesus taught that any 
unlawful habit that would 
keep us from eternal life is to be sae 


as 


lusts 


keep it 


desire or 


rificed at once, even if it is as dear 
to us as a hand, foot or eye. Young 
people who are acquainted with ath 


letic life should easily see the reason 
ableness of such self-control. There Js 
much emphasis given in these days 0 
the value to health of exercising the 
power of the mind over the body. The 


worry that wearies the brain, and the 
violent passions that break dow! 
health cells can be eliminated by Chris 
tian self-control. 

The third text of the lesson, Gal& 
tians, 6:7, 8, makes an appeal for right 
living by citing the law of the har 
vest. This law was first declared 
the time of creation—‘herbs yielding 

we 


seed after their kind.” As we sow 


ti 


reap, the same in kind, but in mu! 
plied quantity. This is a good law It 
conserves order, eliminates confusion 
and chance, and rests our work on 4 
certainty of results. When we 4dr il 
wheat, we know that we shall have 
more wheat, if it matures, and nd 


some chance grain that would be 


worthless to us. 


This law obtains just as certainly iD 
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in life as in the material aaah 


huma 
if one sows to the flesh seeds of vice 
and lust he shall reap in his body ill 


health, a broken constitution, prema- 
ture age, and disease. The sowing of 
“wild oats’ will mean a harvest of 
wicked habits. And the only way to 
get rid of the harvest is to plow up the 
field of life by repentance, root out the 
yi] practices—a painful process—and 
. the field again with the love 


i 


repi 

ty grace of God and sow His word. 
er one should not permit others to 
egw disease germs in the body. Pres- 
ent day knowledge for preventing and 
combatting diseases shows that many 
ailments once considered hereditary 


wre not so, but communicable by con- 
ere are precautions which will 
in the 


a p these germs from lodging 
boay. 

On the other hand this law will min- 
ister to the health of body and satisfac- 
life if we sow to the Spirit. 
ty, truth, devotion to God and 
there ll be a harvest of health. If 
there should be bodily ailments not- 
withstanding this effort at right living, 
know uredly that God is working 
out sol worthy purpose. The soul 
body are so closely united, the 

nd physical are so closely re- 


tion ol 


Sow pu 





If then we would keep our bodies 
holy as the temples of the Holy Spirit, 
and u paired as the property of 
Christ who redeemed them by His own 
body on the tree, and if we would use 


them to win in the race and fight of 


the Christian life, and if we would reap 
the harvest of health and satisfaction, 
we shall use those rules of health dic- 
tated to us by nature, by experiences 
of the human race, 9nd by the Word 
of God Abstaining from harmful 


habits, we will make use of the food 
and air and water and exercise and 
mental calmness and alert- 
work that result in health. 


sleep and 
ness ana 
(Note—It happens that this lesson 
deals with a Scripture text not cov- 
Henry Wallace. The above 
prepared by Rev. R. W. 
of Des Moines.) 


pany by Mr. 
note Ww e 
Thompson 
Varieties of Soy Beans for 
Hogging Down 


A northern Iowa correspondent 


writes 


“What varieties of soy beans will do | 


well in northern Iowa for planting 
with corn for hogging down? Is it 
necessary to have a bean attachment 
to the corn planter?” 

Good varieties of 
planting with corn for hogging down 
under northern Iowa conditions are the 
Manchu Ito San and 
Chestnut 


Black Eyebrow, 


made to get northern grown seed even 
tho it costs twice as much as the 
southern grown. It is not absolutely 
necessary to have a bean planter at- 
tachment for a fairly good stand can 
be secured by mixing the beans with 
the corn in the same planter box. 


However, anyone who intends to plant 
Soy beans with corn year after year 
should by all means buy a soy bean 
Dianter attachment. 

- Seeding laine 
To W 


es’ Farmer: 
In reg on to Mr. Horlacher’s article 


a$ to a successful stand of clover, I 
V re P ° P 

- ay I do not think it will do to 
a 3 
isk clover in here, as our ground will 
run te 


gether and cover the clover so 
feep that it will not come up. 


} yo Le J . 
I have sown 700 acres in the last 


four m 4 . 

our years, without a failure. I am 
S¢ ing OF ° P 

wing 250 acres this spring. I always 
SOW my sinks P 

*W Iny clover on winter wheat, broad- 


“ast, about the 20th of February, and 


od plage Be disk the ground, drill 

‘ its, then harrow them, sow my 

“dy and harrow it in with a ae | 

harrow, We have been sowing clover 

eam way for fifteen years, and have 
er 


failed to get a stand. 
J. E. PALLARD. 
White County, Dlinois. 


t what is for the one is for the | 


A special effort should be | 
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Cletrac Speed Gets in More Seed 


HOSE first few days 


ground and weather condi- 


when 


tions come just right for planting 
that’s 
and Cletrac has it to burn. 


when speed counts. 


The two wide tank-type treads 
get a firm grip on the soft loose 
lost 
through slipping and Cletrac 


seed-bed. No power is 


travels swiftly along—always de- 
livering the full-rated 
pull of its big motor. 


drawbar 


There’s no tractor hard-pan 
under Cletrac-fitted seed beds, 
for Cletrac does not pack the 


soil. Its weight is distributed 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR Co. 


“Largest Producers of Tank-Type 


19033 Euclid Avenue 






over 800 square inches of track 
surface and the pressure is only 
4% pounds per square inch— 
about half the pressure a man 
e€Xerts. 


Cletrac turns short—a turn of 
tne wheel does it. It hugs close 


along the fence, swings sharp 
around at the headlands, cleans 
up the corners. You don’t need 


teams to follow the Cletrac. 
Write for your copy of “Select- 
factful 
the Cletrac-way of 
the 


ing Your Tractor’—the 
booklet on 
and see 


power farming, 


Cletrac dealer near you. 


Tractors in the World” 


Cleveland, Ohio 






















‘our money. 


We. offer you sure saving, guarantee everything we sell and 
guarantee that you must be satisfied that you have madea 
saving by buying Direct-From-K alamazoo—or we w 
Ranges, Pipeless Furnaces, 
anges, Kitchen Kz abinets, Paints, 
prices Jower than you expect. 


rillreturn 
Combination Coal and Gas 
Roofing, Cream Separators—all at 





| Cash or Easy Payments — Take 10 Months or 1 Year to Pay | 





6urprise you. 
Ask for Catalog No. 116 


q KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Just send name and address on a post card and we will show 
you prices on guaranteed house and farm necessities that will 











‘A Kalamazoo 


‘“"* Direct to You 





























Send for catalog 


BEE SUPPLIES 


At Bargain Prices! 


Send a list of your needs AT ONCE. We 
will quote you DOWN to Date Prices. 


Western Honey Producers 
Sioux City, lowa 














Grown in Marinette county. 


‘Northern Wisconsin Potatoes For Seed 


$1.50 PER BUSHEL 


Northern Wisconsin seed will yield bigger crops than 
local grown s¢ 
Place your order now—we will make shipment as soon as weather permits. 


1OWA-WISCONSIN LAND & DEVELOPMENT CO., 


LATE VARIETY, 





Office, GRAND MOUND, IOWA 








‘by millions. 


Aspirin 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacids 





“EASY ON A TRACK 
THE CLETRAC WAY 


tl 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Horsepower: 


12 at drawl 
) at belt-pulley 

Length: 96 inches 
Width; inches 
Height: 52 inches 
Weight 3420 pounds 
Turning ¢ cle: 12 feet 
Traction Surface: 

About 800 s juare inches 
Center to Center of 

Tracks: 383i ‘ 
Belt Pulle y: Dia t 


8 inches, face 6 inche 














spirin 


| Then It’s Genuine 
| 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
‘on tablets, you are not getting gen- 

uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
pews for 21 years and proved safe 


Always say “Bayer.” 


is the trade mark of Bayer Manw 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Color Scheme 


Color in decorating is mighty 
important. Be sure it is nght before 
ne go ahead. Many omy never please 
yecause of wrong color combinations. 
But it is too late to change when the 
paint is on. 


Let us send you an individual 
color plan. Each problem you put up 
to us is studied by experienced decora- 
tors, and the suggestions are individually 
designed and presented on reproduc- 
tions of actual photographs. It makes 
color choosing easy. Fil out the coupon 
below for these free professional plans. 





Heath & t Milligan Art Dept. 
Seward St., Chicago, Il. 


ea send me a copy of your free boot “How to Paint” and 
individual color suggestions. 


EXTERIOR. Note—Send rhote of house if possible and 
answer these questions: 


Present color oonie wees ‘ evece Sicndonsesesscnes cugecs 
Color of adjacent houses 
Amount of foliage Vecnnredeceseccnsuenccenseset esoccecs 
Direction building faces 


INTERIOR. Note—Send « ground floor sketch of roome 
State which rooms you wish to decorate 


Present finish of walls 
Color of woodwork . . . Floors enetbdieivaieeiiile 
Color of draperies 

What finish of furniture? 


PP MRD OD. oo nc cnccedcnsccccchsecctcoccccansescesesecoecseesease 
RBBIAAB. 2.2 cccccccccnccccccccrcccacesccecceoeedece -cctdagueceteos 
R. F. D. 

& 











A New Way 
Patent Applied. For 


No matter what you have to paint, 
remember that there is a distinct HEATH 

& MILLIGAN DEPENDABLE PRODUCT 

for ¢ to use (over 100 in all). They are : 
used by American property owners in a big 

way everywhere. That’s why it takes the 
largest exclusive Paint and Color ylant in the 
world to my the demand. e are cele- 
brating our 70th anniversary this year. 


How to Know Dependable Paints 


To find these Paints in your town just look 
for our trade-mark (shown above). When you see it 
in the dealer’s store you know that dealer is just as 
dependable as the Paint. For only the best Dealers 
carry Heath & Milligan Paints — many having sold 
them continually for 50 years. 


Fill éut the Coupon for our Color Plans— 
and along with it we will send you a copy of our Free 
Book “How to Paint”—a 64 page treatise on 110 ways 
to save money—worry—time. 


You can now get varnish for every 
rpose as well as paint—of De. 
pendable Label Quality. 


Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company 


1843 Seward Street Chicago, Ill. 








Sreeacce eee? EO A 


Thi 







ne the “A We dslatta) We've knoc tend Yho tethown ont 
iaelenano. Mh cost of fence building. 

Ey We Pay the Freight and save f | 
you money. Here'sa man that 


P Saved 38 per cent | | 


Mr. R. dD. Dillard, Milton, Oxla., 
writes: “I found all the Fence as 
or better than! expected. isaved | 


yee 


28.65 on my $75.00 order.’ 

You wil! never know how much you can save thru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 

selling plan until you get our free catalog. W rite to day 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 296 = uncle, Ind. 





| 
iE 





Save lame backs and blistered hands. Save time 
which means saving money wit > t., is modern ac 
vator which every farmer can afl 

PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Strongest, simplest, easiest a ning elevator made, 





(aROW AWWA 
ORSON) 








~-is the lowest priced construction 
material in the world today. 


You do not get the LOWEST 
PRICES unless you get OURS. 


Let Us Convince You 


East Side Lumber & Mfg. Co., 
2033 State St., East St. Louis, IIL. 





s 












40 short tu ug to cause friction, 





SO BU. IN 
3 MINUTES. 
That meang 
| Wheat, Oats or 





Sates You Buy 
ae" © seefor yourself the money, 


I save you on any toned. you need... WRITE | Ear Corn. 
today for my big new FREE Bargain Fence Book. sivwater state 
Shows 150 styles. i Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid. S different 


Also Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire at bargain Bold on Sire 
Prices. Sample to test and book free, Postpaid. est Guarantes 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.372 12 Cleveland, Onie ever written. 





Main dri vier ehaft runs in bab. 
bit metal beari ng. Chain has 
16,000 px ~_ is carezing capacity, 
Pays elf with 
grain itsaves. Write 
or blue int 
Ret eee INSTALLED 
me a Co. IN ANY CRIB 
ever eit OLD OR NEW 


Box 2 


Morton, Ill. BLUE PRINTS 





















in colors explains 
Free Catalog | how you can save 














money on Farm truck or Road 





Fistula ceafully treated Poll Ey Evil | | Agents Make Big Money Selling 


RING CON” eee o SHS 
TURING CO. 


ear with 


loming's Pistoter — 60 a bottle tpaid. rod Write today for catalog and Selling commis- 


pie. v—~ }~¥ EE post Posbet © peer & Ad sion pro tion, 
ina. ‘BROTHERS, 211 Union Stock Vorde, rde, Chicago {| & MANUPA\ 


Wagons, also wood wheels to 





ANEE, IND, 











“(Oat and Hay for Pasture 


Oats is one of the most practical hay 
and pasture crops that may be seedeq 
in an emergency. Altho not used wide. 
ly for hay, oats will produce a yieig 
and quality of hay that exceeds timp. 
thy and approaches clover for fe: 


value. If seeded early and cut at the 
right time oats will yield about ton 
of hay for every thirty-five bushels of 
grain. Live stock relish this ha nd 
for some classes of stock, su as 
horses and colts, it is preferable to 
clover. Dairy cows also do well op 


oats hay. 
For the production of hay a seceding 
of three bushels of oats per a is 


recommended, seeding as soon as the 
ground is fit. The leafier varieties are 
best adapted for hay and the Swedish 
Select, Silver Mine and allied varie. 
ties should prove most satisfactory, 
These later varieties have more leaveg 


and longer straw, thus yielding more 
forage per acre. 

It is advisable to cut oats for hay 
when they are passing out of the hard 
dough stage as the food materi in 
the plant will be best available at that 
time. The hard dough stage of the 
grain is indicated by a drying up of the 
lower leaves and a hardening of the 
kernel. A safe rule is to cut the oats 
for hay from a week to ten days be 
fore the grain would be ripe. 

Some farmers who have grown oat 
hay recommend cutting when the oats 
is in the soft dough stage believing 
that the hay will be more palat.ble 
when cut at that period of growth, 
However to insure best keeping (ual: 
ities and the most available food ma- 
terial it is safer to cut the oats at the 
hard duugh period. 

This year seems well adapted to the 
seeding of clover with oats and cut- 
ting the oats for an early hay crop. 
Clover has a better chance to sue 
ceed when seeded in oats to be cut for 
hay rather than for grain. The oat 
hay may be removed from the field 
from one to two weeks earlier than if 
left for grain thus affording the clover 
stand a supply of moisture and sun 
shine which the grain crop would take 
from it at a critical time. The need 
this year is for more acres of clover 
and fewer bushels of oats than last 
year. Current census reports of grass 
and hay lands acreages point to 4 
small hay production this summer. By 
seeding clover with the oats and tak- 
ing the oats off for hay the farmer 
may provide a supply of nutritious 
good quality hay and at the same time 
put some of his land in clover under 
the most favorable conditions for its 
growth. 

Oats may be used to advantage for 
thickening up an old pasture or thin 
meadow. When so_ used, the _ oats 
should be seeded as early as possible, 
preferably using the disk drill. Two 
bushels of oats may be seeded, using 
an early variety so that the oats and 
grasses may be ready to cut as nearly 
as possible at the same time. 

When seeded early, oats make a de 
sirable early pasture crop where an 
annual pasture is required. When 
seeded in late March or early April 
the young oats will be four or five 
inches high by May 15 and may be 
turned in upon at that time. The addi 
tion of rape to an oats seeding will 
greatly lengthen the grazing 
and increase the production of forage 
A suzgvested seeding is two bushels of 
early oats and five pounds of rape per 
acre 

Clover is sometimes seeded with 
oats to be used for pasture. If not pas 
tured too closely and if live stock arf 
prevented fram trampling the tield 
when wet, the clover should su 
However, chances for the succt 
the clover are improved if th: 
is cut for hay. 





Missourt Passes Agricultural Bill 
Missouri state senate has passed © 
nor Hyde's agricultural bill, which 
vides for a state department of as! ul- 
ture with a head commissioner and dep. 
ties in charge of the various divisions of 


agriculture. 
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‘The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
s department. Questions concerning dairy 
it will be cheerfully answered. 








ence to 
manaset 








Tuberculosis Eradication Work 

A recent report from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture lists the 





leading states in the number of ac- 
credited herds. Minnesota leads with 


731, Wisconsin is second with 496, and | 


pennsylvania third with 425. The suc- 
ceeding states in the order of impor- 
tance in this work are Virginia, Ohio, 


Maine, Indiana, North Dakota, Michi- | 
gan and North Carolina. Iowa is fif- | 


teenth in the list. 

Altho these states head the list in 
the number of total accredited herds, 
the figures on the total of once-tested 
free herds in the different states show 
that a good many states which have 
been slow in starting in the work have 
a good chance of landing in the top 
section within the next year. Of the 
fifteen states which lead in the num- 
ber of once-tested free herds, eight are 
states not listed in the first fifteen 
of those leading in the accredited herd 
list For instance, Montana, which 
leads all the states in this feature, with 


1,745 once-tested free herds, has only | 


65 accredited herds at the present time. 
The second place in this class is held 
by Vermont, which is only eleventh in 
the first list. Iowa is fourteenth in 
this list. 


Caked Udder 


A Colorado correspondent writes: 

“T have a cow one quarter of whose 
udder is caked. She has been fresh 
about two weeks, and when her udder 
first got hard, I bathed it in a warm 
solution of salt and vinegar. This 
took the soreness and swelling out, but 
there is no milk from this quarter. Can 
anything be done to bring the milk 
back?” 

Treatment for caked udder ordinari- 
ly does not accomplish much. In most 
cases thoro massaging twice daily is 
the most satisfactory treatment. <A 
g00d liniment to apply at the time of 
the massaging is made by mixing four 
ounces of soap liniment, two ounces 
of fluid extract of pokeroot and one 
ounce of fluid extract of belladonna 
leaves \ tablespoonful of fluid ex- 
tract of pokeroot in a pint of warm 
water given as a drench is supposed 
to be of help. 

Prevention of caked udder is much 
more satisfactory than treatment. It 
is especially important to protect the 
cow from cold drafts or anything else 
which is likely to cause the cow to 
take cold in her udder. It is a help to 
put the cow on a light, laxative diet 
for the first week or ten days follow- 
Ing calving 


lowa Testing Association 
Dallas County led the Iowa Corn 


Testing Associations during the 
month of January, 1921. with an av- 
erage 


production for the ten best 
i of 1,747 pounds of milk and 
61.9 pounds of fat. The McGregor as- 
Sociation ranked second, averaging 
1,129 pounds of milk and 59.4 pounds 
of fat Monona-Farmersburg was 
third and Delaware fourth. The 
highest producing cow for the month 
Was a Holstein owned by Leaverton 
& Son, of the Dallas County Associa- 


tion. Her record was 2,480 pounds of 
milk and 89.3 pounds of fat. The sec- 
= h Bl est cow was a pure-bred Jer- 
- My _ herd of Kingsley Brothers 
Gone oe association with a 
31. of 1,261 pounds of milk and 


‘Sly res of fat. Ninety cows made 

month pounds of fat each for the 

BSsocigtion Puls were purchased by 

| eget members and thirty-five 
vere Culled out. 

















A De Laval will bring 
er prosperity to 
38 your farm 











De Laval Cream Separator saves and serves twice a 

day, every day in the year. It is the producer of 

a steady, never-failing cash income during every 
month, regardless of season or weather. 


Its saving of butter-fat alone is so great that the 
De Laval pays for itself in a short time and then the extra 
profit is yours—to provide more comforts and conven- 
iences, to buy new stock or equipment, or to save. 


The De Laval Separator eliminates the drudgery of 
gravity skimming. It saves the cream wasted by an in- 
efficient separator, and it lasts a lifetime. It is the most 
economical separator to buy. That's why there are more 
than 2,500,000 De Lavals in daily use the world over. 


Sold only through agents, to insure you satisfactory 
service during the life of your machine. 


See your De Laval agent now about getting 
anew De Laval. Furnished ina variety of 
sizes, in hand, power or electric drives. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 


a 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator or Milker 


' 








Butter Profits and Losses 


Butter extras at Chicago during price was about 46 cents, or there was 
March of 1921 averaged about 46 cents | @ protit of around 5 cents in the con- 
verting of feed and labor into butter in 
the month of March, 1921. 

The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 
erably during the latter part of March, | cago milk gives a March price of 
as is naturally to be expected at this | around $2.13 for 100 pounds of 3.5 per 
time of year. Butter has held up re- cent milk. The actual price was 
markably well, considering the heavy around $2.35, or there was a profit of 
pressure which has been exerted | 22 cents a hundred. 


Cleans as Easily 
as a China Bowl 


a pound, or just about the same as in 


February. The price weakened consid- 





against other farm product prices. Dairymen for the time being are far- 

With No. 2 corn at 65 cents a bushel, | ing rather better than other classes of Sturges Stee! Chresne save time 
A ‘ia . ‘ _ - < , . Pro ¢ =e an abor and give the best 
oats at 41 cents, cottonseed meal at | farmers. We trust that they will not churning results. The all-metal 


$38, oil meal at $43 and bran at $25 at | be encouraged by the relatively favor- ee ve emocthly. makes 
‘ Pas ai aa | ‘ , we mae , i 1em easy toclean and keep clean. 
central markets; with hay at $17 a ton | able situation to expand their business Macernere te hold @vt—ue waned 


on the farm and with labor at 30 | unduly. A moderate expansion is prob- to soak up milk. Never look 





3 . | 9 2 P reasy. 
cents an hour, the cost of producing ably warranted. W e are urging against Beautifully finished in red and 
butter extras at Chicago as measured | an expansion which will again cause blue. a tastes lifetime. | If 
. | ‘ > our Gealer haentt y 
by the ten-year ratio was 41 cents for | dairy products to sell for less than | See clecdhan He. 3 a 
the month of March, 1921. The actual | cost of production. 


eTune ES & BURN 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 I912 19/3 1914 1915 19/6 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 | ‘Chicago 


a Sturve 
| Steel Churns 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandile all kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
fer our price list 


223 Pearl &t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











































































































Please mention this paper when writing. 
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T 
i Notes of the Breeds a ———— 

Canadian Swine Registrations—Swine pe 
registration in Canada decreased from “. 
15.496 in 1919 to 12,602 in 1920. Yorkshires the 
hac the larg t percentage of the 1920 su 
registration, recording 4,761 animals. The 
Berkshirs« were econd with 2,760, and 
the Duroc third with 2,098 Ontario led T : 
tiet aot Cemade. wise meena. ae rue economy Calis ror th 
Quebec and Ontario were second and \} i the 
third, respectively At the end of 1920, - e e for 
the total number of swine recorded in the 
nerd hooks of Canada was 30,799 These efficient machines : 
include 77.593 Yorkshires 64,175 Berk- n 
shires, 23,151 Chester Whites, 16,394 Duroc | ir 
Jerseys, 16.114 Tamwortt 10,160 Poland | a! 
Chinas, 2,169 Hampshirs nad 43 Large e cal 
Blac} During te year 1920, Canadian International me 
breeders imported 95 hogs from the Uni- a is 
ted States and one from Great Britair hay machines Sot 

the 


; cut operating I 


Duroc Records Change Herd Books— 




















The American and National Duroc Jersey 

Saeed Associations are to adopt a dif costs 
ferent style of printing for their herd 

books in order to avoid exce e& expense 
incidental to publ g the great number | 
di » ae - me ee ha — tin Sas “4 os AS there ever a time when is nearly always at your heels. You 
ieten af the information of the present to get maximum production wonder how you are going to get 
herd book pedigree in a more condensed with the smallest possible ex- your hay out of the way. Do it with 
~ soap pnt ee sae Pig met age pense was so necessary as now? efficient machines. 
ceemeteaf form te be simplified with a How are you going to do it? Prob- 
permanent binder, It is planned in the ably your biggest problem is labor. You know your own problems 

ure to publish abou 20.000 pedigrees | ° i 
<ogtgeel ao ape Se ee ent Labor is hard to get, and expensive better than anyone else, but, what- 
ow member ter $2.00. when you getit—tooexpensivetouse ever they are, there are machines in 

ere at keeping worn-out equipment on_ the International Harvester line that 

Jersey Producers—Four past champion | the job. Efficient machinesarecheap-_ will put your hay where you want it, 
ys _ hc the a ‘ — “ Sopl en est. International hay machines are the way you want it, in the quickest, per 
) oot “arm, ive sa ance mucky ms « ‘ 
te sel Menthe, Beate eee eit eealeiees eficient—theirlong,unbrokenrecord most economical way. Stat 
official records at the present time, altho | of dependable field service proves ~ 
the . es oa :' tl recat of pt Beg Ms n their worth. A postal request will bring you hold 
years ok ive a ince as made vO . ° “ 
yearly records of over 1,000 pounds of fat the International hay machine cata- ing 
vearly ] } m if 
each. Sophie 19th has the distinction of | Therefore you makeatrueinvest- log. It tells all about McCormick 
— eager renga ee | ment when you buy International and Deering mowers and rakes, 

fan any other cow n ler seve teen | : 
year she is now completing her tenth of- | hay machines. Theysave laborand International tedders, combined side 
ficial yearly record time, both of which are especially delivery rakes and tedders, loaders, 

valuable just now. While you are sweep rakes, stackers and h 

Berkshire Congress—The 1921 Berkshire : . . y wd ° a 
oe tae on ee eens aan still busy with the hay, grain harvest presses. 
February i6, 17 and 18, and was consid 
ered the best Berkshire gathering yet 
held. D. J. Bastonchury, La Habra, Calif., 
was chosen pre side nt for tl e next _yé ar Write for catalo i and INTERNATIONAL HARVE rie 
¥. PD. Paxton, East Falls Church, Va., is : or Ai litt] 
vice-president, and F. S. Springer, of see your International Dealer CHICAGO ae USA a. 
Springfield, Ill, secretary-treasurer The me 
1922 meeting will be held in Riverside, whaad 
Calif } 

Low Record for Shrink—A new low rec 
ord for shrinkage in hogs was recently 
established at the East St. Louis market {aun hi 
by a carload of grade Berkshires which ° al pede 
lost but two pounds each after a thirty — p 











six-hour ride from southeastern Nebraska 


According to government statistics, the 


normal shrink for such a trip is 5.1 
pounds The saving in shrinkage on the 
car-lot was $25.36 


Noted Ram Dies—The noted Shropshire 
ram, Senator LBibby, died in February. He 
was eleven years old and was owned by 
George McKerrow & Sons, of Pewaukee, 
Wis who had shown many of his de- 
scendants to victory at leading American 




























































































shows Many International winners have 
been sired by Senator Bibby and his sons 
and his get have commanded high prices . - iechintlibyenrtiantieaiaiipiiiaiediieuinsiniaessnedintesinaand ee 
; } % marl 
Prize-Winning Stallion Sold—Carvictor DON | t 
prominent prize-winning Percheron, sired B) ki part | 
by the famous Carnot, has been purchased ac eg . 
from Wm. McLaughlin, Columbus, Ohio P 
by a syndicate of men in the Percheron c7:\ae CURE MAY BE PREVENTED BY USING PARKE, DAVIS i: 
breeding community of Delaware county < . a & CO.’S SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED ex 
Ohio The price is given at $9,000. Car- eee Ee artigo heen agen f 
. . an "ere rat ; . nitting Yarns, ankets, Shirt Flannels, or Quilt e : 
victor was bred by W ©. Cosa, Whitehall Used by the Family Batting. Yousave 50% or more, Supply all your Blackle Vaccines t 
Ill., and has been twice first at the In- ° fe a family needs, or you can sell the finished goods to 1,78 
ternational | Used extensively to relieve be friends and neighbors at wholesale prices and get 50c a 4 
sores, itching piles, cracked pened Ser pour woul, Show thipady So megghbers that bore ; 
bs ° ° wool; pool together for large shipments Je also sell direc 
British Shorthorn Sales—Some reduction hands, etc. Ifa white ointment at money-saving, mill prices. Write for samples today. BLACKLEG VACCINE ri 
has been noted in the prices paid for is desired ask for our XYZ MERRILL WOOLEN MILLS CO. ( 
pure-bred Shorthorns in Great Britain. At Skin Ointment. “i Merrill, Wisconsin (BLACKLEGOIDS) for ¢ 
the recent Perth show and sale, 694 head, - r 
p Pocent F er a The THE OLD RELIABLE BLACKLEG VACCINE marke: 
including 530 bulls, brought an average 9 aoe ° IN PILL FORM Pr 
of $611 per head. Last year 603 animals Ly Bickmore Co. r 
at the same sale averaged $1,009 The / Fae ; Box 204 I } 
1921 price is a reduction of 39.2 per cent am \ San Old Town, Me. BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN sumer 
from that of 1920 Calrossie Field Mar (GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE Th. 
shal, cs nsigned by Captain MacGillivray, — on A flash of lightning may leave your buildings fn ashes. Barnett A NATURAL AGSRESSIN meats 
toppe d this year’s sale at $10.790 atin System guarantees protection to life and property sligt 
' ‘ : C : 9? C | F No losses where our copper rods are used "nha 
ing ure 
Henry County Pig Club—Among its ac- Pigs oming - 8 sons orceps AGENTS WANTE Big demand Quick profits. Exclusive BLACKLEG FILTRATE t 
tected : 2 = Will save every little pig and Insure Saianie oe anage on ne cognate a 
hag eae & Derees tn its terri the life of your valuable sow. nett Rods Ye teach you “thes busingns Ww eee (GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE years 
ory, 1e enry County, Iowa, Duroc attina eencars prices, free cable samples and lightning book AN AGGRESSIN MADE FROM CULTURES. of at 
Breeders’ Association is promoting a pig JOS. R. BARNETT & CO., Mirs., Cedar Rapids, lowa Crea se, 
club among the boys and girls in the een a ag ———_ 2 klet and 
county County Agent Don E. Fish re @ne pig saved pays the cost of many forceps; $2.50 Write for free instructive boo 
ports that the association has now secured each, at your hardware dealer's, or order direct, on Blackleg Prevention. 
: . ifte quae 4 : “ee giving us his name. THE A. G. COLSON CO., Dept. 
about fifteen members for the club W, 10916 Masste Ave. Cleveland, Ohio Vs 
- pai pei a ‘ i MAL MENT OF 
: Record of an Old Sow—George Ruby, of : : feed for dairy fowe : ' ANI INDUSTRY DEPARTMEN 
wacey owa, owns a Poland China sow WW Meni! Nou at tet. 2 Pp k D i & Cc 
that has set a high mark for prolificacy ITHOUT ANY COST : upt to car Mita of bay. ar e, avis - 
She was farrowed in September, 1911, and You can own a add to the value of corn gi- 
has so far produced 110 pigs in 13 litters Practical, Serviceabic. Perfected 3" = , Ge by AL Serna, Seem. 
varying from 6 to 11 in @ Utter, She will MARTIN TROUBLEPROOF HOG WATERER aah ak Te a aa te 
soon farrow her fourteenth litter? She is No axle. pipe, plug. solder. vaive or float. ~ ones a —- 
still in good condition, barring the loss Morts eee today for full particulars. > 10WA BAIK & FREEMAN, Patent Attorney? 
of a few teeth. artin Metal Products Co., Galesburg, Hl. J mfoert. 30 Des Moines, towa Patents and Trade Marke ail 
« & 701 Crocker Bidg.. Des Moines. le 
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~The Meat Situation i in 1920 


was less meat produced, less ex- 
mr less consumed in the United 


yr ist year (1920) than in either of 
the previous years, altho the con- 
ie 1 in 1919 and 1920 varied but little, 
the great change being in the exports. 


The i other facts are brought out in 
of tables recently compiled by 
1 of Animal Industry, showing 
th: il status of the meat situation 
lendar years 1907 to 1920, in- 

‘he data for each year include: 
j tal slaughter which is divided 
sata f lly inspected and non-federally 
(2) the exports and imports, 


consumption, total and per 


a each kind of meat and of all 
me ined. The same information 
is £ r lard separately from pork. 
Sor salient points indicated by 
the tables are as follows: 

Beef £ ers made their supreme war 
effec 18, and during that year sent 
to market 5,750,400 animals, which yield- 

+ slight over 7,500,000,000 pounds of 
pw Fs ef, This number has never 


dressed 


peer ched before or since. In two 


ttle slaughterings have fallen 
to 12,17€ , with an accompanying de- 
00,000,000 pounds in beef pro- 





r exports of beef products fell from 
798 (00 pounds in 1918 to 164,000,000 
1220. This was to be expected, 
ted States for several years 
world war was not a beef- 
country. South America and 
li are now the great sources of 
beef and mutton, and naturally 
te the export trade in those 


ago the consumption of beef 
per head the population in the United 
States is own to have been 78 pounds, 
t was not quite 56% pounds. 
nption in the American house- 


last year 


Beef cons 


hold has undergone a great change dur- 
ing this time, especially in reducing 
waste i doubtless a considerable part 
of the difference between these amounts 
formerly found its way into the garbage 
can 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature 
of the de stic meat situation in recent 
years h een the increase in the pro- 
ductior 1 consumption of veal. The 
demand for calf products has caused a 
steady increase each year for the last six 
years, and calves marketed in 1920 more 
than doubled the number in 1914 and 1915. 
True, the nsumption of veal in 1920 was 
little mors in one-seventh that of beef 
and one th that of pork, yet the fact 
remains t it is the only class of do- 
mestic meat that has made a consistent 
annual n recent years. 

The figures showing sheep and lamb 
slaug ! marked by considerable ir 
regularity The slaughter was greatest 
from 1911 to 1914, after which it declined 
for three rs, then increased for two 
yes nd 1920 again declined. 

Export 1 imports of mutton and 
lamb hav been almost negligible until 
last year, en New Zealand frozen lamb 
carcasses imported in large quanti- 
ties, 1 I in epoch in the trade. The 
total weight imported during the year 
was 161 ) pounds, nearly one-fifth 
of the tot lomestie production of both 
mutton and mb. It is not to be as- 
Sumed, he er, that this is the begin- 
nit f manent trade of such mag- 
nitude T mportations, in a _ sense, 
were t incident due to the war. 

Pork pr tion in 1920 fell considerably 
below t record made in 1919, when 
mar unusually large, owing 
to the rices prevailing during a 
J of ear, including the highest 
. for e hogs. Nevertheless, the 
of pork was slightly greater 
u ( of the heavy decrease in 
ex TI xports of bacon and hams 
fi n one-half, the totals for 
— in round figures being 
34 nds sent abroad in 1919 
} 1920, The exports of 

Imost held their own, de- 
oo , ) per cent. This was be- 
age ar y. our second-best customer 
aa s odity, was again in the 

ntity and took 128,000,000 
4 was within less than one 
a of the total taken by the 
ao ‘om, always the chief con- 


recorded production of all 

( ied occurred in 1918, when 
18,000,000,000 pounds (exclud- 

‘Td) was prepared for home consump- 
eaaiige export In the two succeeding 
. oduction declined at the rate 








a pounds a year. Owing to de- 
rts, the consumption in 1919 
S nearly stationary. 
Chinch B is ‘ * 
on, Sue Expected This Year—Cer- 


of Missouri and Illinois are 
bad outbreak of chinch bugs 
weather sets in, warns the 
of Agriculture. Farmers are 
Stroy the bugs immediately in 
er quarters by burning dried 





&rass J 

the 1. Veeds and other rubbish about 

greey, iia If the grass has remained 
Pasturing with shee vill de 

t : p will destro 

he breeding places of the bugs. . 
































conditions. 
Pulls built are still “ 


and continuous work. 


usefulness is impaired. 


for over eighty years. 


Kaneas ave Mo, 
Peoria, Il 








How long do you expect 
a tractor to last on 
your farm? 


You buy a tractor for lasting, unfailing, economical power. 


You want a tractor that not only does the most work each season 
with the least trouble and expense, but also gives the greatest 
number of years of this kind of service under your own farm 


It is hard to state the life of a tractor because of the scarcity of actual, 
authentic records. Some auihorities put it at seven years. It is still 
harder to state the life of an OilPull tractor because the first Oil- 
going strong,” 


after twelve years of hard 


Many of the owners of these veteran OilPulls express a firm 
belief that their tractors will last still another decade before their 


The great length of life of OilPull tractors is largely due to the fact 
that in the first place they were designed and built for unusual 
long life tremendous strength in every part, a great reserve of 
power, double assurance of dependable lubrication, splendid de- 
sign, absolute insistence on the highest quality of materials, super- 
exacting inspection and test. OilPull tractors are produced by a com- 
pany that has been building long life into power farming machinery 


The OilPull tractor supplies the economical power required for the 
most efficient handling of your farm work. 


Four sizes—12-20, 16-30, 20-40 and 30-60 H. P. 
We, or your Advance-Rumely dealer, will supply complete details+ 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
LaPorte, Indiana 


Des Moines, lowa 


John M. Brant Co.,\ 
Bushnell, IM. 


ADVANCE-RUMEL 














Since 1911 


This old OilPull tractor, No. 
194, owned by A. L. Dugan, 
McCracken, Kan., was built 
and sold over ten years ago. 
Jt is but one of the many 
OilPulls, built ten, eleven 
and twelve years ago, that 
are still upholding the Oijl- 
Pull reputation for un- 
equaled performance and 
long life. 

Old No, 394's career has 
been noteworthy. It has 
turned thousands of acres 
of Kansas sod and many 
more acres of stubble land. 
It has builded and graded 
hundreds of miles of Kan- 
sas road. And altogether 
during this decade's work it 
has threshed a full year and 
a half, averaging over fifty 
days of threshing for ten 
years. 


— anes 


The original factory equip- 
ment, with few exceptions, 
is stillintact in old No. 394. 
Doubtless, there is a vet- 
eran OilPull in YOUR lo- 
cality. Ask us or your 


Rumely dealer about it. 


















































DIFFERENT FROM ANY 
OTHER HOG [REMEDY 


Expels worms and stops death 
losses from intestinal diseases, 
enteritis, swine plague, flu, necro 
bacillosis or haemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia. 

Federal Concentrates comes in liq- 
uid form and is all medicine, Excel- 
lent as preventive and conditioner. 
Used successfully for years by intel- 
ligent hog raisers. Now being offered 
to others who need a thorough rem- 
edy that is really good. 

Costs 75 cents a week for herd of 
30 hogs. Write at once for descrip- 
tive literature, prices and instruc- 
tions on keeping hogs healthy. 


Federal Chemical Co. 


1017 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, Ia. 





Owners! 


Don’t fail to write fot your copy of Ropp’s 
New Calculator. gures the value of 
land, crops, and live-stock—computes in- 
terest— gives capacity of bins and barns 
and answers thousands of other questions 
that arise on the farm. We send it free to 
any farmowner along with latest catalogon 


Square Deal Fence 


The famous long life fence that gives a 
Square Deal in service and economy on 
any farm for any purpose r new cata- 
og’ tells all about the many ¢ exclusive fea- 
tures of SQUARE DE. ENCE. Write 
today for the Square Deal pia and get 
your copy of Ropp’ s Calculator Free. Re- 
member, they’re both Free and postpaid. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 











Get a 
100% 
Wool 
Crop 


Wool market conditions in 1921 make it very 
important to the sheep owner that not an 
ounce of wool be waste 
Hand blade shearing leaves too much woo) 
on the sheep—actual tests prove this waste 
equals more than the entire fleece from every 
seventh sheep. 

Machine shearing gets ALL the 
wool— shears uniformly over en- 
tire body. Noridges—no seco: 

7 






















cuts. 
Machine shearing gets the wool 
quicker and easier—no tired arm: 
or sore, swollen wrists. 
Machineshearing gets better wool 
—it comes off in one unbroken 
blanket —longer and better fi- 
bered—brings best prices. 
Shear this year with a Stewart 
Machine;get ALL your wool crop. 
The Stewart No. 9 is the machine 
for flocke up to 300. Hand r- 
ated—runs easily—lasts i 
time. Only $22 at your dealer’s, 
or order from us—send $2, pay 
balance on arrival. 
If you have an engine or are in- 
terested in power operated s 
ing machines, write for Cata- 
log No. 69. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
v 


Dept. 117 comeee Roosevelt Rosd 
cnicaco 














598 (26) 
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General Price Outlook 


} ORMAT op 


Lh t ee 


CATTLE t 


form of zg 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


PROVISIONS 


on tl ) 


FUTURES—-May cor 92 per 


pr wal J ‘ n is 94 per cent I 





M ‘ rather ft n bel 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight 


corn and oat lowa to ¢ 
19¢ ‘ it ‘ pre Ww ne 1 
cat id hos 170 per cer 
erage railr« 1 workn 

year, a compared with $8 
2 nt of pre-war 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—!I 
189 per cent of pre-war, ¢ 
cent, coppe 7 per cent, pe 
per cent, lu er 176 per cen 
land cer 
FARM-H 
hands 


t ] per cer 
D WAGES Was 


AN 
n lowa ! 1921 


in 


] 

I 

per cent of pre-war this ye 
; : 


year 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 200 per cent of 
prewar nor Railroad wages are 


per cent of pre-war normal 


eu {| ° 
COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 


now averages about 177 per cent of pre 

wa normal, with the probability of a 

decline to 160 per cent by July 1 
FARM LAND—lowa land early in 1921 


was approximately 185 per cent of pre- 
war normal, and land generally in the 
twelve north-central states was 160 per 
cent. Very little land is now being sold 
except at forced sales, but it seems 
there has been a decline of 8 per cent 
from the high point of early 1920 

BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside 
of New York City for the month of 
March were 155 per cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS—English prices on a 
gold basis early in February were 166 
per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 147 per cent for American 
prices, on the basis of Dun's index 





number in March and 129 per cent on the | 


basis of Bradstreet’s in March. English 


The Week’s 


Kansa 


Ch 


Oma 











nica 


Des Moin 








WALLACES’ FARMER, April 1, 192; 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 











& Fa i fa 

British sterling ex- | 

change 

Last weel “ xe $4.867 $ SS t 

Week before .ccccsefccces ) 80.1 
French franc 

Last WECK .ccoseces 06 9 

W ee DOTOKS. assaee | 069 9 
German mark 

Las v _wetrer eel 2382 0158) 6.6 

Weer. DONORS a sinacetass 0158! 6.6 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Butter creamery extras, last week 
1 c, week before 43%c: chedd *hees 
last week 23% week before 25\4c¢: eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 26%c, week before 

ec; ducks, last week 33< week before 
Br reese fancy fat last weel 24¢ 
week before 26« good fat hens, last week 


o6c, week before 34c 


Market Report 


Live Stock and Meats—Hog and cattl 






during the week, but sMeep and lamb 
prices advanced Light hogs up 15 cents, 
mediun hogs down 10 cents per 100 
ounds, bulk of sales prices unchanged 


1 
I 

Lower grades of beef steers slightly low- 
er Butcher grades of cows and h 
up 25 to 40 cents, other grades unchanged 


Feeder steers down 25 cents, fat lambs 





up 60 to 75 cents, feeding lambs steady. 
Fat ewes up 25 to 50 cents, yearlings 50 
cents to $1, March 25 C 
Hogs, bulk of sales, $9.25 te 
um and good beef steers, 
butcher cows and heifers, $5 to $9.50, 
feeder steers, $7.50 to $9.25; light and 
medium weight veal calves, $8 to $10.75; 
fat lambs, $8.25 to $10.85; feeding lambs 
5 to $9.25; yearlings, $7.50 to $9.50; 
fat ewes, $5 to $6.50. 

Grain—Financial and business condi- 
tions, good weather and excellent crop 






prices: 
medi- 
to $9.90: 



































reports caused 

grain prices ter ‘ 

weel Export demand brisk or 
wit! wheat premiums at gulf 28 
over May Half million bushels of 
sold on the 24th for export at zg 

les to Europe the past few j 
ported 50,000 barrels On the 24t 
sold new low level on crop 

I ) 
M 6 ¢ ts, bi later ra n 
( » cas t ket Ne afr 
\ 1 to 16 « over C} 
2 hard 13 to 15 « o 
T ‘ 1 4 to t 4 ‘ t ur 
No . vy 4% to 6% it 
I \ of March 18-24 Cl 
down 6% cents, at $1 
corn 4 cents, at 64 cents 
Hay and Feed—Markets steady t 
yn light receipts of top grades. O 
rade hay mple W 
weak; quoted $2 to $3 lower th 
tendency toward 
levels 

Dairy Products—Butter market t 

it Cl igo, have hown a tende 
rd r ( y t past ee} 
é markets 2 nts |} 
k pric ( i 
chat i both advar 
, ( 1 P )2 t » 
J | ¢ ( 4414 ¢ 
pl { ‘ 3, B 47 cent 7 
ir ' t: su vy modera ' 
tt T q 1 s { - 
( ( ( mar ts weake 8 
‘ { na 
w \ ‘ n Dp ry TY 
mad t or near I ns 2 
Da s 11 ¢ t Double Da 
< I ho 25 cen Your 
24% nts 

Cotton S t cot n clo 5 
ce | I pe i on t + 
M: ures < [ 

Bi f Ma 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

The exports of lard the third 
Mars wer 16.945 0 pounds 

tired with 12,776.000 pounds ! 

" ind 6.669.0( po is for t 
‘ year } f po 
16,000 pounds the third week 
< pared vitl 6 >, 000 pou! € 
veek before and 9,2 00 pounds 
ime week last year. 
TANKAGE. 
Mason City tankage was $55 in « id 
lot and $60 in ton lots. 
° ° 
ve . 
Hog Receipts and Prices 

The break in hog prices was not 
count of r s, but beea the 

ic] I ssed to be temporar 1 
out of the market by the stock yari ibor 
aif af ’ i, 

The following table gives data ast er- 
centage of ten-year average for 1 pts 
ind prices as they have prevailed v by 
wee from April 1, 1920, to date 

(Figures show per cent of aver ) 
Se ae = 138 
8 to 15 7 133 
to 22 10 138 
April to 29 108) 1 129 
April 1 to May 6 136 128 
19 9 19 


September oS" eae 
September 10 to 17 ..... | 
September 17 to 24 . 
September 24 to Oct. 1 


) 
October 1 to 8 
October 8 to 15 
October 15 to 22 
October 22 to 29 


October 29 to Nov. 5 


November 65 to 12 ...... 
November 12 to 19 ...... 
November 19 to 26 | 
yovember to Dec 





recember 
recember 
yecem ber 
yecember 





N 
I 
I 
I 
I 


1001 94 91 


January 





January 109 11 a1 
January 14 123 1 92 
January 21 ; | 114] 1 89 
January 28 * B anwies 119 118 90 
February : 121 11 80 
February 1. a & of 
February 92 of 


February 24 to March 8..! 105! 1° o 
March 3 to 10. hie 106 1] +4 
March 10 to 17 . é 94 J 
March 17 to 24 ee ee ie 

For the ensuing week the ten-year 4’ 
erage has been 114,740 hogs at C} go 
455.700 hogs at the eleven markets 
price of $11.65. If we figure on the isis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts, we get 137,688 at Chicago and 
546,840 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is $0 per cent of the ten-year average, W@ 
get $10.48 as the answer 











